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Introduction 


In 1932, the Columbia University Libraries purchased a twenty-two page papyrus codex, The 
‘codex contains two documents. The first is an assessment of military garments for the vestls 
militaris ftom the Hermopolite nome, The twenty-pi 
approxin 


ge account is not complete, but lists 
ely two-thirds of the villages in the nome, The second document is a private account 
se and assets for a household. 

nt work is an editio princeps, including a transcription and translation of, and 
‘commentary on, both documents in this codex, Since I have changed some of the readings of 
the papyrus since the writing of my 1990 dissertation, the text of 247 contained herein super- 
cedes that of $B XX 14661 








listing exp. 











I first became aware, in 1987, of the existence of this long, unpublished papyrus codex in 
the Columbia collection after I expressed an interest in writing a dissertation on the economic 
impact of the Roman army, Roger Bagnall, curator of the collection, knew that J. Frank Git 
liam, the former curator, had reserved the text for editing; Bagnall, however, was unable t0 
lly worked on the codex. Given Gilliam's deteriorating 
health and the improbability that he would finish any work on the text that he may have begun, 
me, The codex became the subject of my 1990 dissertation, 
Roman Military Requisitions in Egypt, and the present work. 

‘As L edited the codex, | began to wonder why the text had not been edited and published 
earlier; other scholars who knew of my work were equally curious. When Gilliam had worked 
on it in the 1960°s, it had already remained unedited for at least thirty years from the time of 
its purchase in 1932. To the trained eye of any papyrologist, this was obviously an important 
text, if for no other reason than its Length, 

The reason that the text had gone unedited emerged from a clipping from the New York 
Times discovered and sent 19 me by a colleague, Peter van Minnen, as he went through Wil- 
liam H. Willis’ papers in the papyrus collection of Duke University. The article, bearing the 
headline “Professor Works At A Rare Trade. Barnard Papyrologist Traces Paper-Work Trail 
of the Roman Armies,” describes the work of John Day, a professor of Greek and Latin at 
Barnard College, and a member of the earlier generation of papyrologists at Columbia 





establish whether Gilliam had act 





the papyrus was reassigned 
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University. The article describes Day's current project: “He is now engaged in making the 
first transcriptions of a codex, or compilation of papyrus pages in book form of the fourth 
century A.D. The codex deals with the requisitions of clothing and other supplies for the 
Roman Army." 

There were no records in the papyrus inventory to indicate that Day had worked on the 
codex; but fortunately, his papers had been deposited in Columbia's Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library by his widow in two separate gifts (in 1965 and in 1979), The collection includes 
approximately fifty “blue books” (university exam books) containing notes on many papyri i 
the Columbia collection. The preponderance of the notes concer the texts published in 1956 
by Day and Keyes in Tax Documents from Theadelphia: Papyri of the Second Century A.D. (P, 
Col. V); Day also made preliminary transcriptions of many other texts, and listed those he 
sidered too mystifying to be edited usefully 

The collection of notes also included extensive work on the codex. There are two trans 
criptions of the first document (247), and one of the second (248); these are not preliminary 
transcriptions, as erasures and corrections show, and the second transcription of 247 is 
typewritten, indicating that it was a final version, There were no translations of the texts; Day 
may not have seen a need for a translation of 247, and he wrote a summary of 248, leaving out 
the fi 

Day had approached the codex in the same manner I had; identifying related papyri,? find 
ing other citations of Hermopolite toponyms,* and taking notes on secondary scholarship,’ He 
was as perplexed as 1 was about the meaning of xaparédioc, noting 
Worterbuch: “Presigke, s.v.teleios cites P. Hamb, 10, ef, lines 20, 32 - and says 





























complete when it includes everything which is needed to dress a person.” Does the word then 
‘mean ‘complete’ in the sense ‘ready to wear'?” Day consulted his colle 











sulted mine, for suggestions on the meaning of this cryptic word.* He too was unable to make 
much sense of the marginal notes in 247. 

Day also had difficulty reading 248. He appears to have made a preliminary transcription 
which was sent, along with a photostat of the text, to H.1. Bell, Bell responded in two letters, 
dated 14 April and 30 May 1936, The original letters are not included in the Day archive; he 
copied the relevant parts into a blue book, curiously from the back of the book to the front 
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*A blue book marked “Papyri connected withthe vests milars, et." conains trnicriptions and mies oa 
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4A blue book marked = Villages in Pag in Coden” contain ony one entry 
'Another blue book is marked “Fohason and West Byz. Egypt” and comin aces from this 1949 work 
‘Re: paratelea: W.M. Calder exy that he found ote ofthese adjectival forms in para-in Asia Minor, Look 
up in MAMA." The following note may also be an aempt te resclve this eatin’ “eax contbutes this: They 
have had the pars of these sichara and the delmatiba worked out in somewtat the following way, sleeves 
1/30 each (perhaps) 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


‘The first leer from Bell concerns the varying symbols for “talent” in the text.7 Day made 
some corrections, sent another transcription to Bell, and in return received comments on vari 
‘ous readings as well as an approximate date (Bell suggested the mid-fourth century), 

‘The work on the codex in Day’s archive is nearly sufficient for the publication of an editio 
princeps; indeed, he could have published the texts, omitting only the toponymic references, 
which were not critical to an edition and on which he had made little progress 

AA few dated references in Day's notes may help to explain why he never published his 

work on this codex. Columbia University had purchased the codex in 1932, Day must have 
begun work on it soon thereafter, since he was asking Bell detailed questions about 248 in 
carly 1936, and comments in the letters suggest that he had already identified and transcribed 
247. In the late 1930's and early 1940's, Day was completing his work, An Economic History 
(of Athens Under Roman Domination (Columbia University Press, 1942), which he had begun 
as a fellow at Yale some years earlier." Day provides no information on his activities during 
the 1940's, but in 1950, he began working on the completion of Keyes’ manuscript of the 
sadelphia tax documents, published in 1956, in Columbia Papyri V.? 
Thetieve that Day returned to work on the codex after the completion of Columbia Papyri 
V. In his notes, he refers at random to published papyri!? and to various secondary works!" 
ting that he could not have resumed this project earlier than 1950; this shows that the 
blue books in his archive date to the 1950's." The codex was a work-in-progress when the 
New York Times featured Day in 1957. Day must have just hegun his research into the 
toponyms!? when his health began to deteriorate, and, without completing his edition, he died 
late in 1961.14 

Given his interest in the Roman army, J. Frank Gilliam 
bia, planned to edit the codex. He did indeed work on at least a transcription of the text with a 
‘group of students in a graduate seminar in the 1960's," but I have not been able to discover 
the extent of his work or whether it was in his papers atthe time of his death in 1990. 
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iis cersnly a ease you have seat me this time! The dic ix increased by the fact that onthe photostat 
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| first saw Day's notes on the codex after I had finished my dissertation and had begun the 
present work. It was gratifying to see that my transcription and Day's agreed in almost all 
instances, While 1 occasionally disagreed with his readings, he provided a few crucial letters, 
particularly in 248, which enhanced my transcription and improved my understanding of the 
text 











This edition of the Columbia codex follows in the tradition of other volumes in the 
Columbia Papyri series (volumes 1, Il, V. and VD by editing a single long papyrus, and, like 
volumes 1, IV, and VI, it includes extensive secondary historical interpretation, to which this 
exceptional codex is particularly suited 

From its earliest stages I have seen this volume both as an editio princeps and as a work 
of ancient history, a work that I hope will be accessible to both the papyrologist and the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire."® The codex, which is one of the best extant sources for the his: 
tory of fourth century taxation, codicology, and the history of the administration of late antique 
Egypt, is an important resource for scholars of both types. What I shall say in this work will 
‘not be the last word on these subjects. { do hope, however, that the work will open a dialogue 











‘on this important document of fourth century Egypt and the issues of which it speaks, 
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Part I 


Editions of Texts 





it 





The Shape of a Documentary Codex 


The Columbia vestis militaris codex has five entire sheets intact, and also displays some 
evidence of binding. The fine condition of this artifact justifies a close examination of its form. 
This section will investigate the condition and construction of the codex and place it in the his 
torical framework provided by other early documentary codices. 

The sheets of the Columbia codex are in excellent condition overall, Damage to individual 
is detailed below: 





shes 





Sheet I; One half extant. Some small holes and damage at the edges and at the center fold line. 
Sheet Il: Some small holes and damage at the edges, including large comer sections missing at 
top and bottom from the = right/t left, resulting in the loss of approximately eighteen 





tines of text from the second column. Minimal damage at the fold tine 

Sheet Ill: Some small holes and shredding of the surface, jagged edges on the left and right 
Minimal damage at the fold line 

Sheet IV: In the best condition of all the sheets. A few holes, and or 

sed, Fold line remarkably intact. 

Sheet V; Few holes, but considerable damage to the left and right edges as well 
line 

Sheet VI: Many holes and tears, damage to all edges, some shredding of the surface. 
three fold lines (probably caused by the leaves being crumpled) in addition to the cen- 





e edge is slightly 








8 the fold 








There are 





tral one, and there is damage along all of these. 





There is no record of whether the codex was assembled wh i, 
and IV, at least, were together when they were buried, since there are two holes (not the bind- 





ing holes) near the central fold line which line up on all three. 





“This text provides no new information to add to the sagoing debate on the introduction of the codex. The 
various argomente are now convesiendy gathered by Haris 1991, a article in which Harris adds his own practical 
spproach to the controversy 

The extant shew of the codex are mumbered inthe order hey appear within the quire, from outside to 
inside, Since four sbects ar lox, extant Sheet I would have been Stect V inthe complete codes, 
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“The work of Turner? and Robinson* established proper terminology for papyrus codical 
ogy and identified the most important elements ofthe codex.S Based on their work, this analy 
sis ofthe Columbia codex will determine the dimensions of the leaves, the sizeof the coder, 
whether the codex was written in before or after assembly, and how the codex was bound 
Finally, an examination of the joins on the papyrus sheets will determine the structure of the 
Papyrus roll from which they were cut.* 

The dimensions of the leaves and sheets ofthe codex areas follows: 





Sheet I (14.8 x 25 cm.) leaf L (pp. 1, 2): 14.8 x 25 em.; leaf 2: lost 
Sheet II (28.9 x 25 cm.) - leaf I (pp. 3, 4): 14.9 x 25 cm.; leaf 2 (248); 14 x 24.2 em. 
Sheet III (28.1 x 24.3 em.) - leaf 1 (pp. 5, 6): 14.7 x 24.3 em.; leaf 2 (pp. 19, 20): 13.4 x 
3.9 em, 
Sheet 1V Gt x 24.7 em.) -leaf I (pp. 7, 8): 15 x 24.7 em; leaf 2 (pp. 17, 18): 16 x 24.3 cm, 
set V (31.6 x 24,6 em.) - leaf I (pp. 9, 10): 15.3 x 24.5 em; leaf 2 (pp. 15, 16): 16.3 x 
24.6 em. 
VI (274 x 24.4 em.) - leaf 1 (pp. 11, 12): 13 x 24.4 em.; leaf 2 (pp. 13, 14): 14.4 x 
24.4 om, 

















The dimensions of these leaves, approximately 15 x 25 cm., place this codex in Turner's 
Group 7°.7 The Columbia codex is the only document in this group, which also contains 
literary and sub-lterary texts, as well as Greek and Coptic biblical 

Im its original state, the codex included at least ten sheets (twenty I 
This number, including the six extant sheets plus four additional ones, is derived from the 
average amount of sf 








e taken by each pagus’ entry in the account, approximately one and a 
half pages. The five missing pagi therefore occupied seven and a half pages before the first 
extant page; the extra half page at the beginning may have contained the totals for the nome, or 
‘a formula dating the period of time the account represents. 

Evidence sugi 











sts that this codex had only one quire, the norm for the fourth century. 
The sheets, before folding, were placed with the t side down, so that the pages run t-+1— in 








Single quire codices were standard from the second through the fourth ceatures Turner 1978, 12) 
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tim the first half of the codex, and —+t-t from the center on. Single-quire codices always display 
hen this arrangement of and .3° For the assembly of the codex, see Figure 1 
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Figut 
Assembly of the codex 





In his analysis of literary codices, Turner concluded that the normal procedure of the 
scribe was to write on each sheet of the codex when it was separated from the whole. Ther 
considerable evidence from extant codices to support this hypothesis: the insertion of single 
leaves toward the end, and the adjustment of the size of the writing either to squeeze in more 
lines or to fill up space.!! While writing on a disassembled codex might not seem practical, it 
would certainly be easy to do with literature, since the scribe would actually be copying from 
‘an exemplar, although adjustments would be necessary if the material being copied was 
recorded on a different size roll or codex. A system of page numbering would facilitate such 
copying 

It would be far more difficult, though, to compose an original document on separated 

2 he sheets from a codex. The neatness of the hand suggests that the text of 247 is copied. 

, the document appears to be an original, and not a copy, since it does not take up all 
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Orne 1978, 11 
} Upumer 1977, 74 
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the space in the codex (it fills only 28 pages, seventy percent of the space). It would be rather 
wasteful to copy a document into a codex that was known to be too large, This suggests that 


this codex was purchased already assembled. !* 

Unlike many early codices, the Columbia codex preserves evidence of its binding, A small 
piece of binding string protrudes from Sheet IV. The position of the string indicates that the 
lacing went through only the back half of the codex, rather than through the fold, as in modern 
quires. A single string was threaded through the upper left-hand comer and back again into 
the lower left-hand comer from the center of the codex to the back. It is impossible to 
determine whether the string was tied inside the codex (at the center) or in the back. In either 
cease, the string must have been rather long, so that there would be enough slack in the binding 
to turn the pages in the second half of the codex. Alternately, the binding may only have been 
added after the writing was complete (see Figure 2). 

During the early period of the development of the codex, sheets were normally cut from 
papyrus rolls, not manufactured specifically forthe codex. The sheets will therefore display the 
joins of the kollemata which comprised the original roll. An analysis of the joins on such 
sheets is important for understanding the development of the codex, and allows for a 
reconstruction of the structure of the papyrus roll from which it was cut. 

The sheets of the Columbia codex all incorporate at least one join. They i 
lows:!4 





asure as fol 





Sheet I; less than 1 em. from the left edge (note that half of the sheet is missing) 
Sheet II; one 5 cm. right of center; ane 2 cm. from the left edge 

Sheet III; one 4.9 cm. right of center; left edge damaged 

heet IV: one 5 cm. right of center; one 1.3 cm. from the left edge 

Sheet V: one approx. 3.5 cm. right of center; one 1.2 cm. from the left edge 
Sheet VI: one approx. 1,5 em. left of center 








Each sheet of this codex is comprised of one entire kollema and sections of two others. Two 
joins are uniform on Sheets FV: one very close tothe left edge," and one c, Sem. tothe right 
of the central foldline.!¢ The distance between these two joins on each sheet varies from 17.5 
to 18.5 em. The roll(s) from which the first five she therefore, was assembled of 
ollemata roughly 18 cm. in breadth.” A typical sheet of the codex is illustrated in Figure 3 














"For furber evidence that ready-made cosices were 
Wouters 1990-91, 15 

"Bp, Mic. XVIL7S8, plate 10, shows similar binding of fourth century codex 

"Al measurement eer to the side ofeach sheet c 

"Sti jin in broken off the edge of Soc 

Sheet VI doesnot alow te pater of the others has only one join nea he cemer, and ix comprised of 
par of only two Rolle ay 

 Rolemata average 16-18 em. (1 





lable in the fourth century, see discussion in 
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Figure 3 
Typical sheet (Sheets I-V) 


Evidence suggests that the sheets of the Columbia codex were cut from the same roll, 
although itis impossible to establish this fact with certainty. While itis in principle possible to 
match horizontal fibers from kollema to kollema, this cannot be done with this codex, since the 
piece of the first Kollema (near the left edge) is only approximately 1 cm. wide on all the sheets 
‘and most are in very ragged condition. The color and quality of the papyrus is uniform, and 
most of the sheets have the same physical layout, It is possible that the remaining sheet, which 
does not have the same arrangement of Kollemata and joins, was also cut from the same roll as 





the others. 


‘All the Aollemata on Sheets I-V measure c. 18 cm. wide; the sheets themselves measure Thy 








30 cm. It would be impossible to cut consecutive 30 cm. sheets from a roll of 18 em. kollemata the 
which would have identical joins as displayed on the sheets of the Columbia codex; such abi 
sheets would be 36 cm. (see Figure 4). If all of the sheets were cut from the same roll, they ite 
‘could not have been cut continuously thay 


The sheet 
abberant one) were cut originally to 36 cm., and trimmed by 6 cm, on one side after the codex 
was assembled. Another possibility is that a 6 em. piece was trimmed from the roll before a 
hhew sheet was cut. Such trimming would result in uniform sheet with matching joins, Why 
would such trimming have been done? If there were an imperfection in the first 6 cm, of the 


could have come from a roll with 18 cm, kollemata if all the sheets (but the mm 











Wan ose for the Columbia sheets to have bea cut consecutively from one rll it would have to have bees Pa 
rade of aernating 18 em. and 12cm. Aolemata, an unlikely method of constuction 4 
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papyrus roll,!® the manufacturer might have trimmed this off befo 
cm, Alternatel 





uttng his first sheet of 30 
the trimming may have been done deliberately to move the join away from the 
center of the sheet (a join close to the fold line would create an inherent weakness in the 
codex), ‘The manufacturer was clearly concerned with having the joins consistent on all the 
sheets, so he continued to trim 6 em. from the right edge of each.*” This might be wasteful,?! 
but the matching oF the joins on all sheets appears to have been of primary importance to the 
manufacturer, 








cu. 
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180M. 180M. 
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Figure 4 
Roll with 18cm. kollemara 


The scenario just sketched above also explains the innermost sheet of the codex with its 
left-of-center join, When the manufacturer cut this last sheet from the roll, he forgot to trim the 
standard 6 cm, from the edge of the roll, and therefore the join is 6 cm. to the left of whe 
is on the other sheets (see Figure 5). He may not have noticed his mistake, or he may have 
chosen to use this misshapen sheet despite its defect, since there would be far less stress on the 
innermost sheet of the codex. 











191 should be noted here that the rolls were ut ito sheets rom ight t ef 
20, would be interesting to know whether manufacturers reply cut shets with matching joins. Ihave acen 
cation of this phenomenon in the erature; its unlkely that many exant codices are in a condition which 
wold allow ch scraay. 

7160 cin. enough for two more sheets, according to my roconstction of the roll below. But 6 em. wide 
strips coud ealy be used for Brief receipts or letets, ©. P. Chart 40 (6.2 em. wide) or P. Charite 27 (7m, 
wide), 

Bot course, there may be oer explanations ofthis 
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‘Assuming that all the extant and missing sheets came from the same roll, its size can be 
determined, If the quire had ten sheets of 30 cm., with a 6 cm. trim cut before each sheet, the 
usable portion of the full roll measured 3,6 m. With kollemata measuring 18 cm., the roll 
was constructed from 20 kollemata, a standard number for a papyrus roll.2* This hypothetical 
roll is pictured in Figure 6. 

Jean Gascou's recent work on documentary codices has made a comparison of the Colum- 
bia codex with others comparatively easy.28 Turner occasionally mentions non-literary codices, 
but the main body of his evidence is literary. As the documentary codex emerged two centuries 
later than the literary, its history needs to be treated separately 
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16 ‘COLUMBIA PAPYRI IX 


Iethas been noted that texts from the Hermopolite nome dominate the early documentary 
codices which have survived from the fourth century? and indeed the entire Byzantine 
period.2” The Columbia codex brings the total number of fourth century documentary codices 
to ten, and the number of Hermopolite texts to six. The subject matter of this codex also coin 
cides with that of other early documentary codices in that it concerns financial administra 
tion.28 One other early example, a Panopolite codex manufactured from reused papyrus rolls, 
also concerns the vesis miltaris among other things. 

While the Columbia codex resembles its contemporaries in prov 
dimensions are quite different. It is the only Greek documentary codex which belongs to 
Turner's Group 7 (15 x 25 em). In cases where the codices can be classed, the majority 
belong either to Group 1 (“The Largest Sizes,” ranging in date from the second through the 
cighth centuries) or to Group 8 (“Breadth half Height, 14 x 30 or 12 x 25,” dated from the 
second through the fifth centuries).» Of course, most ofthe extant documentary texts date vo 
least a century later than that of the Columbia codex; nevertheless, all ofthe other Hermopolite 
documentary codices from the fourth century belong to Group 8. If there was a “Hermopotite 
standard,” it must postdate the Columbia codex. 

Finally, the Columbia codex needs to be placed in chronological order with other 
documentary codices. The earliest such texts previously known are P. Panop, Beaty (339-346) 
and P. Bon. 39 (340/41). Since the first document in the Columbia codex dates to the mid 
320s," it is the earliest known documentary codex and is thus a prime source of information 
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The relovane texte ae published at P.Panop. 19 
ce the lat in Gascou 1989, 96-101. The others belong to Turner's Group 3,4, and 5 
below, 17-18 

4 may dates early or etlier than this text. mentions an individual, Oye 
yperechioe, who Mourithed 300.336, 
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247. Account of Military Clothing for the Vestis Militaris 


Iny, 544,1-332 324/25 or 325/26 
Hermopolis 


Content and Nature of the Text 


The first (and major) document contained in the codex is an account of military garments from 
the Hermopolite nome, The use of fractions of garments points to the abstract character of 
these figures, which I shall argue must have been collected in cash equivalents. The account 
gives only the result of the assessment, not the computations involving landowners and their 
land by which the results were arrived at. What is lacking, moreover, is any clear indication of 
whether this list is prospective—an assessment before collection—or retrospective—the record 
of collection. 

Each entry in the account begins with totals of five types of garment (the crydpiov 
Deov, the crixdpior Kaparéhuor, the beduarixdy rédciar, the beNuerady xaparérc.o¥, 
nd the Nov) for each pagus, followed by a total comprised of all garment types. Below 
the pagus total is a village-by-village listing of contributions in either whole numbers or 
halves. The extant part of the text begins at the very end of the last entry for the fifth pagus, 
and is complete for the sixth through the fifteenth pagus, listing a total of seventy-two 
toponyms, The total number of garments contributed by the two-thirds of the nome represented 
in the account is 263.5; if this can be taken to represent two-thirds of the total for the pagi, the 
total collection during this period (presumably one indiction) was approximately four hundred 
{garments.? The grand totals for the nome must have been at the beginning of the account, fol 
lowing the document's pattern of beginning with the largest geographic area and working 




















toward the smallest, 

Seven of the twenty pages have marginalia containing some numbers, what appear to be 
proper names, and many heavily abbreviated words. These marginalia, while they must surely 
snded audience, are, because of their use of abbreviations, largely 
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indecipherable, Some of the marginal notes may represent emendations to the account, and 
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se my resolutions of the abbreviations are so tentative, I have consigned them to the 
1d have not indexed the words; the notes are translated there where 
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Date of the Text 


{A document such as this, created at the highest level of the tax collecting bureaucracy of 
the nome, would originally have contained an indication of the period of time for which the tax 
was collected, probably an indiction number. This must have been at the very beginning of the 
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text on a page now lost. No date is mentioned in the extant part of the text. Information con: 


tained in the text, however, along with external data on the vestis militaris and the Hermopolite 





rome, allows for the establishment of a possible range of date 
"A terminus ance quem for the document is based on changes that took place in the admin 
istration of the Hermopolite nome? at the beginning of the second quarter of the fourth century 
In short, the number of pagi in the nome, fifteen at the inception of the pagus system 
increased to seventeen. The Columbia account clearly predates this administrative change, as 
the account ends with the fiftgenth pagus. Documents in the dossier of Aurelia Charite estab 
in the number of pagi occurred by 325/26, when the villages of Senilais 
tion.* 325/26 is therefore the ferminus 


lish that the chang 
and Sinarchebis are known to have changed pagus affi 
‘ante quem for 247. 

Several factors must be taken into account in establishing a terminus post quem, The ear 
this account as it 











liest possible date is 307/308, when the pagus was introduced. The nat 
relates to the history of the vestis milliaris, however, makes it unlikely that the text dates 
before the 320's. Before that time, money was collected by villages and converted to garments 
by village officials. In documents beginning in 324°, however, cash is paid to the nome, and 
‘conversion into garments took place at that level. This nome level document contains fractional 
figures, implying that payments were being made to the nome in cash; this, in turn, places the 
text within the framework of the later stage of the vestis miliaris of the second quarter of the 
fore the most likely date of this text is 324/25 or 325/26, possibly a year 








fourth century.* The 
‘or $0 earlier tha 





s time frame, but not later. 


Palacography 


The most striking characteristic of the hand in 247 is its consistency and neatness. The 
repetitive nature of the text allows the observation that the letters were formed almost ident 
cally throughout the twenty extant pages of the codex, It is only on the last page that the hand 
begins to deteriorate a bit.7 The combination of the consistency early on and the d 
‘quality toward the end lead to the conclusion thatthe text was written 








cone time. 

The text is generously spaced throughout the codex, with the exception of only a few lines 
which were clearly added later (8,133, 10.160, 15.243, 18.292). The layout of the 
also very consistent. Pagus numbers extend to t 





left margin; village names and garments are 
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sized and minuscule omicrons are used. Betas are B-shaped except where they are used in the 
‘number twelve (9.150, 12.198), where they are U-shaped. The second, upper stroke of the 
delta, which has a triangular lower part, often begins by touching this lower part, and then 
curves around in ligature to the subsequent letters, usually the epsilon-lambda of Be (iccrxér). 
This upper stroke of the delta forms the lower stroke of the epsilon; and the upper and center 
stroke of the epsilon end in the lower diagonal of the lambda 

‘The letters of the marginalia are in most cases considerably smaller than those in the main 
body of the text, ranging from about one-third to three-quarters the height of the other letters, 
Nevertheless, itis possible to identify the hand as that of the same scribe of the rest ofthe text 
The marginalia contain the same sweeping lines after abbreviations, and also contain deltas 
similar to those described above. 

The hand of 247 is comparable to the first hand in P, Charite 13.i (325), illustrated on 
Tafel IX. The similarities are many. ‘The Charite scribe uses long flourishes at the ends of lines 
and after abbreviations, and his symbol for yisorren (line 6) is remarkably similar to that used 
in 247. Each text contains an instance of the phrase “@ xéryov;” the instances are very similar, 
except for the upsilon. When an upsilon is the last letter of a word, the Charite scribe writes it 
above the line with a very long stroke which extends beyond the rest of the line, although he 
writes it just like the Columbia scribe (normal height, on the line, and triangular) when it falls 
in the middle of a word. Another text CPR XVIIA 9a (ca. 310-320), displays a hand similar to 
247 and P. Charite 13.i. Interestingly, the hand of the marginalia in this list of deliveries is 
similar to the marginal hand in 247." 

These three texts have in common not only similar hands, but also provenance and date; 
all three are from Hermopolis in the 320's. These similarities between 247 and texts of 
Charite and Adelphios raise the enticing possibility that the codex is somehow related to their 
dossiers. 1am not convinced that the three texts were written by the same scribe, but itis pos- 
sible that scribes who had trained under the same master, and would have had similar hands, 
worked for this household. Unfortunately, since the codex does not contain many personal 
‘names, no further connection can be established with the evidence available, 
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cloaks 

making the aforesaid total 

From the sixth pagus: full-sized tunics 
near full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmaties 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
cloaks 

total items; 15 

of which: 

from the village of Sarapieon 
cloak 
near full-sized Dalmatic 

from the village of Enseu 
full-sized tunic 
near full-sized tunic 


full-sized Dalmatics 





cloaks 
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from the village of Thynis 





full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatic 
cloak 
from the village of Prere 
full-sized Dalmatic 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
from the village of Tertembythis 
full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatie 
cloaks 


making the aforesaid total 
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full-sized Dalmatics 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
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from the village of Sesiu 
full-sized tunic 
near full-sized Dalmatic 


cloak 


from the village of Ophis 
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full-sized Dalmatic 
cloaks 


from the village of Magdolon Mire 





full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatic 
making the aforesaid total 
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total items: 19; of which: 

from the village of Ares 
full-sized tunics 
near full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatics 
cloaks 

from the village of Hormos 
full-sized Dalmatic 

from the village of Phbu 
full-sized tunic 

from the village of Bousiris 
full-sized tunic 
cloak 

from the village of Sellechme 


near full-sized Daln 





near full-sized tunic 


making the aforesaid total 
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From the ninth pagus: full-sized tunics 





near full-sized tunics 
full-sized Dalmatics 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
cloaks 
total items: 24 
of which 
from the village of Temseu Moron 
full-sized tunics 
cloaks 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
from the village of Poampimenis 
full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatic 


cloak 
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cloak 


from the village of 





Sinape 
full-sized Dalmatic 





cloak 
making the aforesaid total 
From the tenth pagus: full-sized tunies 
near full-sized tunics 
full-sized Dalmaties 
near full-sized Dalmaties 
cloaks 
total items: 30 of which 
from the village of Pesta 
full-sized tunic 
neat full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatic 


cloak 
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from the village of Melissourgon 


from 








full-sized Dalmatic 


cloak 
near full-sized tunic 
the village of Nagogis 
full-sized tunic 

cloak 

the hamlet of Hlios 
full-sized tunic 
Temenkyrkis Poimenon 
full-sized Dalmaties 
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from the village of Telbonthis 
full-sized Dalmaties 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
cloaks 
full-sized tunic 
from the village of Sinpetesis 
full-sized tunic 
from Sinageris 
full-sized tunic 
from Sintaphos 
full-sized Dalmatic 
making the aforesaid total 
From the eleventh pagus: full-sized tunics 
near full-sized tunics 


full-sized Dalmatics 
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near full-sized Dalmatics 
cloaks 

total items: 40. of which: 
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from the village of Harmotnis 
full-sized Dalmatics 
cloaks 

from the village of Toou 
cloak 

from Toou Neaniskon 
full-sized Dalmatics 
cloak 

from Psobthonchenarsiesis 
full-sized Dalmatics 
cloaks 

from Tertonpsembe 
full-sized tunic 
near full-sized tunic 
cloaks 
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near full-sized Dalmatic 

from the village of Skordon 
cloak 
full-sized tunic 

from the villages of Skar and Tanau 
full-sized tunic 


making the aforesaid tou 





From the twelfth pagus: 
full-sized tunics 


full-sized tunics 





full-sized Daln 





near full-sized Dalmatics 
cloaks 
total items: 40 


of which: 
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ra\or s 


Page 13 
from the village of Ibion Teo 
full-sized tunic 1 
near full-sized tunic 1 
204 full-sized Dalmatic 1 
cloak 1/2 


from the village of Ibion Tanoupis 
full-sized tunic 1 
208 cloaks 112 


from the village of Thallos 








full-sized tunics 3 
near full-sized tunic 1 
: 212 full-sized Dalmatics 7 
near full-sized Dalmatic 1 
cloaks 3 

: from the village of Pake 
216 full-sized Dalmatic 1 


near full-sized tunic 1 


cloak 1 
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from the village of Paroou 
near full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatic 
cloaks 

from the village of Poteu 
full-sized tunic 
cloak 

from the village of Peentalis 


sized tunics 





full-sized Dalmaties 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
cloaks 
making the aforesaid total 
From the thirteenth pagus: full-sized tunics 


near full-sized tunics 





full-sized Dalmatics 


a7 


16 
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full-sized Dalmatics 





cloaks 
total items: 47 
of which: 

from the village of Kirka 


full-sized 





near full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmaties 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
cloaks 

from the village of Temsiris 
full-sized tunics 
full-sized Dalmatics 
cloaks 

from the village of Sesoncha 
full-sized Dalmaties 
full-sized tunic 


cloak 


49 
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264 


268 
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the hamlet of Tiberios 
full-sized Dalmatic 
cloak 

the villages of Isieon and Nache 
full-sized tunic 

Prektis 

full-sized tunics 

near full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatics 
near full-sized Dalmatic 
cloaks 

Admenth: 

full-sized Dalmatic 
full-sized tunic 


Temenkyrkis Halieon 





full-sized Dalmatic 


51 
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276 
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from the village of Senomorro 








near full-sized tunic 
from the village of Psychis 

near full-sized Dalmatic 
from the village of Toenorsis 

near full-sized tunie 

making the aforesaid totals 

(VACAT) 
From the fourteenth pagus: full-sized tunics 





full-sized Dalmaties 


near full-sized Dalmatics 





cloaks 
total items: 25 


of which: 
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284 from the village of Korkodilon 





full-sized Dalmatic 1 
cloak 1 
' from the village of Psobthenyris 
288 full-sized tunic 1 
near full-sized tunic 1 
full-sized Dalmatic 1 
ead cloaks 
iM 292_..the price of cloaks, 1600 
from the hamlet of Hermoherakles 
full-sized tunic 
from the village of Penne 
t 296 full-sized Dalmatics 2 
full-sized tunic 1 
] cloaks 2 
7 from the village of Toou Pasko 
] 300 near full-sized tunics 2 
full-sized tunic 1 
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304 


308 


312 


316 


full-sized Dalmatics 
near full-sized Dalmatics 
eloaks 

making the aforesaid totals. 


From the fift 





nth pagus: full-sized tuni 





near full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmaties 


near full-sized Daln 





cloaks 
total items: 15 
of which: 

from the village of Somolo 


full-sized tunic 





F full-sized tunic 
full-sized Dalmatics 
near full-sized Dalmatic 


cloaks 
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lage of Mnachis 


ized Dalmatics 


from the hamlet of Berku 


full-sized tunics 


cloak 


from the hamlet 





full-sized Dalmatic 


cloak 


making the aforesaid totals 








NB. These notes are strictly technical, referring to vocabulary, palaeography, and placement 
of items in the account. They do not address issues regarding taxation or topography. Com- 
mentary on the former can be found in Part , Chapters 2 and 3; a lengthy discussion of 
administrative geography is contained in Chapter 4, and an appendix of references to 


Hermopolite toponyms can be found on pages 147-59, 


1.4, The adjectives réheioc and raparé\cioc are used in this text to modify the two types of 
military tunics, the sticharion and the dalmatica.} Tédcioc is a common adjective, but it is 
rarely used to describe items of clothing. Examples of raparéAsoc, in any context, are 

There are six examples where réhewc is used to describe clothing. P. Harris 1 108, 
second century private letter, describes two garments as réAni0c, the dalmatica and the birrus 
P. Hamb. 110 (second century) describes three different items of clothing as rédcioc: a white 
‘outit, a pale gray paenula with laconic stripes, and an abolla.* P. Haw, 2085 (24/5) and P. 
Oxy, Hels. 40 both modify the chiton with récioc. Shoes, t00, are described as rédevac, in P. 
Oxy, LVI 3869 and LXI4127.° 

In addition to these papyrological re 
described as rédeioc. Plutarch's Antony 71.3 refe 
passage cited below,? states that the clothing of the soldier should be mAaxréx xat réheia. 

The etymological meaning of rédeoc is clear enough—in all contexts, the adjective me 
“brought to completion.” Determining its precise idiomatic meaning in relation to clothing 
though, is a difficult task. English clothing vocabulary contains a similarly cryptic descriptive 
phrase—"double breasted”—which illustrates the problem of understanding the meaning of 
Ede 








ences, there are two literary references to clothing 
on as réAeu 























Double breasted” has an appar nological meaning, “having two breasts 
This, however, is not the idiomatic meaning in describing jackets, where the phrase means 
“having one half of the front lapped over the other and usually a double row of buttons and a 
single row of buttonholes."* 

‘When describing a person or animal, ré\eioc means “adult”? and it clearly means “for 
adults™ when describing clothing in some texts. In P. Ory. Hels, 40, three classes of chitons 
(the classes are differentiated by an alpha, a beta, or no letter) are either réXa.0 

















P. Hamb, 1 10 also contrasts garments which are ré\cioc of raubixéc. Tédc10 s 


adult” in Plutarch, where (yéirioy rédesoy means toga virilis. P. Harris 1 105 contrasts clo- 









Reed in You 

Ste birmes was a cowed cloak, the form of which isnot well understood since ith 
art Wilson 1938, 126) 

“The poenila was x hooded, 

Speed in van Minnen 1992, 205-08, 











tke the pallum (Wilson 1938, 86-89) 
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thing that is 7#\csoc with that intended for “boys about fourteen years old.” Of ci 
thing intended for the army must have been for adults, so we cannot accept this meaning in the 
context of the vestis militaris, 

By association, 7é\eoc must have come to mean “full-sized” when describing clothing, 
and aparéAeoc would then mean “nearly full-sized.”!° This is supported by the meaning of 
réke.oc in Maurikios, where the word has evolved to mean “full, roomy”. Tunies, the only 
items of clothing modified with both adjectives, are more likely wo have come in a variety of 
sizes than cloaks, which could simply be wound tighter on a smaller person, 

LAL, In the margin read: ...x&\QoP)...78.8... (“cloak...1/2") 

1.12, The nominative is restored here based on the nominative at 6.93 and 13,205; likewise the 
‘nominative has been restored at 2.24 and 7.106. One might expect the genitive of the garment 
name when only one half is listed 

17. Through most of the text, the symbol for 
d at 9,147, 19.305, and 20,329, 

4,67-68, In almost every entry in the account, the garments are listed in a set order: croxdiavar 
rédcwy, crxéipiov xaparréhewor, BeNuerrxby réduov, bedyucrrexdv KapaTédewr, xérdOv. Yet 
the usually careful scribe occasionally listed the garments out of order (here, 5.77-79, 7.104. 
105, 8.123-125, 8.132-135, 9.137-140, 11.182-185, 13.216-218, 18.296-298, 18,300-301) 
There is no pattern common to the instances which deviate from the norm, The deviation from 
the normal order might indicate that the scribe is copying from an earlier version of the 
account (¢f. P, Mich, X1 603), 

6.91, No status designation, either éxotnor or xijen, is indicated for this toponym, This hap: 
[pens several times in the text (here, 6.96, 98, 101; 8.131; 9.143, 145; 10,161,164; 11.175, 
178, 181; 16.258, 264, 267), generally because the length of the toponym does not leave 


se, all clo 





















eran is Cf. Only a gamma (P) is used here 

















enough room on the line for such a designation, There are a few cases, though (9.143 and 
9,145) where a short toponym is not preceeded by a status designation, 
6.92. In the margin read: & xaip(@) "Adawacig es ("...t0 Athanasius, 10 1/2") 

The word éx and the abbreviation xap( ) are quite common in the marginalia, “Ex appears 
to he the preposition; it is followed in one instance (17.274) by a number and may indicate the 
aduerated price of a garment. In other cases it is followed by other words (6.97, 6.101 
18.289), What it means in this line, where it is followed immediately by xap( ), is unclear 
Hlap( ) is mostly followed by a personal name in the dative (e.g. here, 6.101, 17.274, 18.288, 
18.289), indicating that it is an abbreviation for rape In one instance, however, ap( ) ends 
a line (6.97) and may be an abbreviation for another word. Tu( ) is also a common abbrevia 
tion, [ have restored in all occurences the word nyu, which makes sense in the context of taxa- 

















tion, but in none of the marginalia am I sure of the case of the word. 
6.99, In the margin read: de 1 xap( ) n(wii?) 6G) “Epnice gy (“...price?...through 
Hermias 1550"), 





"tn addition wo 247, P. Haw which are xaparrddeog 

Nin the 10 century paraph “Tactical Consttatons 
In his description of clothing, simply describing the ideal miltary clothing as thar. This implies thatthe words 
Are redundant. am indebted to Professor George T. Denis, .1. for thir reference snd his assistance in investign 
ting this opie. The preceding diacunsion has benefited grealy from my discussions with Peter van Minoen 1s well 
a his writen work 
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6.101, A garment name is on the same line as the toponym. In the margin read é¢ 1 7.1080 

ap(@)'Epnig *...10 Hermias.” 

8.133. The letters are smaller and squeezed between the preceding and following lines. 

10.151. This page, along with one other (18.283), is topped with a sinusoidal curve. The 

‘seems to be no correlation between the two. Here it occurs in the middle of an accounting of 

ppagus totals, and is centered above the page; at 18.283 it follows the pagus totals and is near 

the right margin, The two sinusoidal curves do not seem to be indicators of page or sheet 

ir on different places on their respective sheets. Here there are double 
xt, the sinusoidal 


order, since they oc 

fines after the sinusoidal curve; at 18,283 there are none. Elsewhere in the 

ccurve is the symbol for one-half, but that reading does not seem to make sense in the 

cases, 

10,159. The letters are smaller and squeezed in between the preceding and following 

12.196. if) is restored because the entries of full-sized dalmatics total twelve, but as a result 

the grand total of forty is not correct. 

13.206. Double lines in the margin. 

13.207. In the margin read: crnx(épea) «n (“tunics 28”), 

13.208. In the margin read: ru(jch) ("price"). 

13.218, Double lines in the margin. 

14.220. In the margin read: crex(dpvor) rENeior) a xGdOwa) y (“1 full-sized tunic, 3 

cloaks") 

14.221, No resolution is suggested for the marginalia, 

14.222, In the margin read: rée Tan xap() "Epniee nyp(fc) &0 (“the items to Hermias price 
"), The final word might be the name Athanasius, or perhaps a numb« 

15,243, The letters are smaller and squeezed in between the preceding and following lines. 

16.254. In the margin read: 7) $ xo( )...{ | n(jie) (2) "Epuice (“the 1/2...price through 

Hermias”). 





























16,268. In the margin read: ri el{6m) «ext ru(uif?) (“the items and price...”) 
17.274. In the margin read: éx <,>f¥v xap(4) Atoceépy (“at 2750 to Dioskoros”). The f 
lacks a thousands marker, as does the beta at 20,323, 

18.288. In the margin read: ereAe( ) &Ndoc zéXQWa) B (*...cloaks, 2”), 

18,289. In the margin read: xp(bc) "Epuda éx 7) BeNuarindy) 2 xa Aiocedp( ) (“from 
Hermias...the dalmatic $000 and Dioskoros") 

18.290. In the margin read: -u(v.2) ixtp éro( ) x(a) (“total for...the cloaks”), 

18.292. The letters are smaller and squeezed in between the preceding and following lines. 
This text appears to be a comment on the conversion price of cloaks, 





20.323. In the margin read: <_> ke (“2025”), The numerals in the margin, unlike most of 
the marginalia, are as large as the linear letters. Like the numerals in the margins of 17.274 
this might represent a conversion price for a garment. 
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248. Private Account 


Inv. $44,333-388 ©. 350-360 
Hermopolis 


Content and Nature of the Text 


‘The second document contained in the codex is a household account, The entries are 
recorded in two columns on the penultimate page of the codex, and a single column on the 
final extant page, The account is. not 





omplete on either page because the two outermost 
corners of the leaf are missing; approximately one-third of the leaf is missing. ‘The damage to 
this leaf is so substantial (no other leaf in the codex is missing such large pieces) that it may 
indicate that this was the outermost leaf at the time of the codex’s disposal. 

The first page reflects household expenses, totalling 10,214 talents. The paym 
ted, some to individuals, and some for services, The expenses are in no 





varied: some tax re 





discernible order, and subtotals are employed sporadically 
The second page is more fragmentary, and the ink is much fainter, making decipherme 
difficult, The account, totalling 9842 talents, concerns primarily the monetary value of wine in 
the holdings of the household, but also includes 3 few payments from individuals, Therefore, 
this app pts oF assets rather than of payments, as recorded on the 











to be a list of re 





previous page. If the first page of the account records disbursements, and this page income," 


the holder of the account is short 372 talents needed to pay his bills. 


Date of the Text 





There is no date in the extant part of the text; sin 
originally contained an indication of the month under discussi 
lat 


this is a private account, it may have 
, and possibly the year. ‘The 
after the middle of the fourth 








¢ amounts of money mentioned in this text indicate a di 
century.? Wine prices in the second half of the document indicate a date in the 350's. 

That this document post 
years presents no problem for interpretation; likewise, it should not call into question the 
dating of 247, The vestis milizaris account 1s a very important document, which no doubt was 





tes the earlier document in the codex by at least (we 





y-five 


held in the personal archives of the tax liturgist for a long time after the year recorded there. 
One can ima sehold oF office later noticed that the 
codex contained blank pages, and decided to use them for personal calculations. The final 
leaves of the codex were no doubt torn off to be used for other purposes, thus explaining the 
res of the codex, which would then have been loose, and may have been 





ne a scenario in which someone in the hi 





loss of the first few le 





discarded at that time,? 





"Reha the individual owned vineyards and produced wine for 
been a wine importer. Ia citer ease, the people mentioned (Marinos, Geroatios, Heraklides) may have been 





Bagnall 
Reuse of papyrus at « coasieraby la 
Rathbone 1991, 6 f 





indicates Uat myriads of talents appear repultty ater 360 
lic cocummented ebewhere, c.g. the Heronimus archive. See 
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Palacography 


The hand of the account can be characterized as rapid and somewhat stoppy, although the 
columns of the account are aligned rather neatly. Letter forms are reasonably consistent, but 
e. Totals and subtotals are written in larger characters 


to rather standard abbreviations of 





size varies within each p: 
The text contains a number of symbols in addition 








‘common words. The following symbols are used: 


& = raidarrorl-re (lines 4 twice, 5,12, 13, 30, 39, 4 frst occurrence, 45 twice) 


%, = wer 


34,37, 40, 41, 44 second occurence, 46, 47, 48, 49, 5 


Y = rivores (ine 4 


T= yivorras (line 


AP = ivovre ine 
Q =m 


SH = Boecxueat (lines 14, 15) 


ae Nrpat (line 19) 





ov/-rex (lines 7 twice, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 2 
, 51, 52, $3, 54 twice, 

















ines 4, 54) 
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Page 21 (Sheet Il, recto right); Plate 4 right 
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Column ii 


6 lines missing 
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PRIVATE ACCOUNT 0 





1 (Sheet Il, recto right) 
Column i 
Account of money. 
and for expenses 
and we borrowed from Theodoros 
4 total, all together, 10,214 talents 
‘of which xx talents were spent 
as follows for the the value of silver bullion 
3 pounds at ... talents, 1554 talents 
8 and for transport of silver 
i for linen cloth and cost, 108 talents 
ul to the one going to Diospolis, 103 talents 
Wl for Marinos, 200 t 
12 total 1817 talents 
and to me for security on behalf of Statillius. 1{00] talents 
and for Aionios my brother, 60 talents, 4000 drachmas 
To Serenos in Antalopolis, 1 talent, 4000 drachmas 














16 to the sailor in Antaiopolis, 20 talents 
id in Panopolis, 20 talents 

1d for Dioskoros for transport, 30 talents 

and for the value of 110 pounds of silver bullion, 00 talents 








20 





id for the value of vegetables, 250 talents 
total 1028 talents, 21 





00 drachmas 
he had given to Besa, 
soe 3 





24 equally to complet 





equally 
total 1386 talents, 4000 drachmas 


28 10 Dik... ax talents 

to the key-maker, xx talents 

and ...ny Ix talents 

and for costs in the ..., xx talents 
32 to Gerontios, 1xx talents 
to Herakleides, 400 talents 
to Marinos, 2xx talents 





to the same for ..., 2xx talents 
36 total all together 
talents 
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(Sheet Il, verso left); Plate 3 left 
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PRIVATE ACCOUNT 





account of money through the 
9842 talents 
100 talents 
158 talents 


thus 
knidia in the house, 7 knidia at $00 talents, 
kknidia in the same, 5 at 400 talents, 2000 talents 











in the same, 1 knidion, 41 





talents 
in the same, 1 knidion, 520 talent 
total 14 knidia, 6500 talents 
in our storehouse, another knidion, 500 talents 
sent from Diospolis, 360 talents 

2 dipla, 1640 
through Marinos and C 
(from?) Herakleides, 400 ta 
total 10100 talents 

258 talents 

total 9842 talents 








ents 





‘ontios, 300 talents 





nts 
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1. One expects a proper name completing the line. A month is also possible, although the le 
ters and traces do not seem to allow such a reading, 

2. There may be no text beyond dvaMwprax, or there may be a number of talents, the same 
amount that was listed in line. 





5. This line is written smaller and squeezed in; the central word is written slightly lower than 
the others, 


7. This line is problematic. The extant amount at the end is 1554 talents. If this is added to the 
extant amounts in line 9, 10, and 11, the total, 1965 talents, is more than the subtotal recorded 
tnd the lost amount in line 8 would still have to be added to this, Furthermore, the 
price of silver represented here, 518 talents per pound, appears to be too low for the period 
the price of silver in 359 (P. Ory. LI 3624) was 544,000 talents per pound. One is therefore 
but this again presents a problem with 








tempted to restore a symbol for myriads in the lacun 
the subtotal on line 12. Silver prices also present difficulties at line 19 below 








19. Like line 7, silver prices present a problem here. If the reading is correct, the price of a 
pound of silver is 4 talents, $700 drachmas, a price which is both much too low for the period 
and incongruous with any possible price on line 7, Another possible way to read the line is «0 
take Nrpdv to mean “one pound” and to take the two letters following the word as something 
other than numerals. This would at least set the price of a pound of silver at SOO talents, a 
price close to one possible reading of line 7 


21, Since the figures in lines 13 through 20 appear on a section of the papyrus which is heavily 





shredded, all of the readings are dubious, None of the possible readings add to the subtotal of 
1028 talents, 2000 drachmas given here. The fact that the drachma figure is correct, though, 
indicates that the figures might have originally added up. 









that this is the final total 





37. The very large talent symbol may indica 14 nothing else fo 


lowed. 


44-47, The wine prices are the only solid indication of the date of the text, Here the price of a 
knidion ranges from 400 to 520 talents. If thes 





figures are multiplied by the knidion to gold 
index of 900, they represent gold prices of the early 350s (see Bagnall 1985, especially 4 and 
61.) 


4. The figures from lines 49 through 53, along with the subtotal on line 48, total 9700 talents, 
400 talents short of the grand total shown on this line. An entry of 400 talents may have b 
omitted aceidentally, or the figure of 400 talents on line 53 may have been added in twice 








This line represents a deduction from the total on line $4. 
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Part II 


Commentary 








Chapter | 


The Vestis Militaris and the 
Uniform of the Roman Army 








Miles non timendus si vestitus, armatus, calclarus et satur et habens aliquid i 
(SHA Severus Alexander 52) 





This chapter is concerned to describe the fundamental characteristics of t 
soldiers. It might appear that 247, along with other documents, discusses the collection of mi 
ments, 





1m of Roman 








tary garments, However, closer inspection will show, on the contrary, that the 
referred to in the documents actually represent cash payments,? i.e. when a tax documents 
speaks of a sticharion, it is not referring to an article of clothing per se but rather to its cash 
equivalent. Perhaps the government chose to use clothing vocabulary to remind taxpayers 
where their money was going. To the same end, the present chapter is a description of each 
item of vestis miliaris specified in the Vests Militari 

The conclusions drawn in this chapter concerning military clothing are based almost 
ence, I have utilzed literary sources where they are informative, 











entirely on papyrological e 
but have made no use of sculptural and other visual evidence.> The chief purpose of this book 
is to explore the clothing rax, and not to explore in depth the precise details of what was pur 
chased with the tax collected. To do so would have gone beyond the scope of the present 
sting to see what the relevant papyri have to say about the items 








study, Nevertheless, itis inte 
of clothing bought with the clothing 

‘A Roman soldier required the same basic g: 
thus, only the characteristic armor worn on top of clothing would differentiate the soldier from 
the civilian. The Roman military costume lacked uniformity beyond the inclusion of the tunic 
and cloak, Different branches of the military wore distinctively colored tunics. And the cloak 
could vary according to the area in which the soldier was stationed; for example, the normal 








ents worn by all men, a tunic and a cloak; 





ded, armed, shod, sated, and has something in hia money bel 





‘A solder need not be feared i ei 
See Chapter 3 be 
i eeseucaie 1 Wid kad bagnstid be as ta Uegeodng a seal trlsete wie he eviogeal 
cevidence might 

‘Nong 





re uit challenging 
sm procerase, ut indicabat habitus aigue hab, mies ¢leione.( 





Met. 139) 
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cloak for soldiers in often cold Cisalpine Gaul was the paenula, a warmer garment.5 Soldiers 
could also wear other garments, such as leggings, as the climate of their posting dictated, The 
garments collected by the vestis milizaris in Egypt certainly represent a regional selection 

‘Sculptural works show soldiers dressed in a tunic and a sagwm, a very simple blanket-like 
cloak, from early in the imperial period.? The tunic remained a simple garment over the 
‘course of time; the only change in the form was the addition of longer sleeves. The cloak, 
however, grew more sophisticated, adding such details as hoods and cowls.* By the Byzantine 
period, the availability of a variety of styles of military garments gave Maurikios, the military 
strategist, an opportunity to discuss the advantages of certain types of clothing for cavalry and 
infantry soldiers: 








xh ri indener ecriov ard elven wait Ede, were 79 exter rly ‘AB pun 
rexogudver, rovrécn focrdpia, cite Ns clav etre atyeux eire picea, 26" G 
cafledNdxevérrav acrisn cxé rection &' adrian rh yéverra kai i 

Saivecen. xpi Sépeir yourvia Tryowr voBlepovina xd kzvroieNwy Trarka 
xéw, torre wavian gapSéa, éxwojoa airoic, tow év 1) bxNcfiven 
aairoic aa dopeiv rac fiBac wal ra rofdipuc...? (Maurikios Strategikon 1.2) 


xfouc ero 









Mote bei dopeiv inden rode mefoic etre fucrépuex Vordixci, etre épuedataa 
Hxova xovdei, uéxor rar yordrar abriov bei Goptiv adrovc. TH bxodjyccra 
airion Vorbeati, xacurt, Six pullaviy, deed & 





payusver, tnd dbo dciar 





Kal pi) #Néor” dvoryeaior BE xa BNyo1C kal puxpoic KérrpaLC Kadpdoichen 





air npdc mdeiovar ixoupyiay. O8 yep xpela xpnriBian ¥ dpi 
robray dv raic Bbocropiaxc ob« éermbeian Brrur, GNA acl xepl rip dopectar 
Bpadéwr. Zertigua 8& Mri cai ob Bovdyapixt caryicr. Kai r&C xoypac BE 
axiraw aovric yivecan, ak pi) dpeivan ain 
teny.,.!° (Maurikios Strategikon XU.B.1) 











I Tedclac rpixac xptiayde 


While Maurikios wrote somewhat later than the classical period—his text dates between 575 
and 628"!—his description of soldiers’ clothing compensates for a lack of a detailed description 
in any classical source. 
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‘The tunic was the chief garment in the Roman wardrobe, wor by all sexes, ages, and 
classes of people.'? Like civilian models, military tunics were generally sleeveless !? Longer, 
sleeved tunics, such as the dalmatica, became popular during the third century." These do not 
appear to have ever been very popular for military use, as we do not see them mentioned in the 
papyri until the fourth century, and then only rarely 

A variety of sources provide evidence for the form of the military tunic, Many Coptic 
tunics have survived antiquity, and while few of these can be identified as specifically military, 
they are invaluable sources for construction and size. Sculptural evidence is useful but limited. 
‘The tunic, by convention, was almost always covered by a cloak or mantl 
detailed sculpture can provide some information on the form of the garment. 

The most valuable source on tunics from the Imperial Period is a papyrus dated to 138, a 
requistion for clothing for the army in Cappadocia: 








; still, a well 





ulivoc Aeveob fwerod évdc pxove wiyeu Baxxridey B 
Lod bene pw 7 5 5..-routioove Tov ineencyd Ex re xadNAC Kal pordaiye kat 
Reveordrme épeiee xupic xavric pixov ciguh cimery eliona pecré 
dav...15 (BGU VII 1564.5, 10-11) 











The dimensions of the tunic, 1.6 x 1.40 m., seemingly a bit large, are in keeping with 
Maurikios'(Sirategikon 12) remark that the tunic should be broad and full, and with the dimen: 
sions of extant tunics, Those in the collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum from this 
period vary in length from 1,016 m. to 1.371 m., in width from 1.295 m. to 2.026 m., and 
have sleeves 30.4 cm, to 48,7 em.16 

Tunics had an extremely wide neck opening, large enough to allow an arm to be removed 
from the tunic through the neck opening if necessary for mobility, such as would be required 
for intensive physical labor. If the tunic was to be worn on both arms, the excess fabric was 
bunched up and tied into a knot at the back of the neck, Tunics were girded at the waist and 
pulled up to a practical length: to the knee during the first two centuries, Length was also com- 
‘monly adjusted by tucks made in the garment. Tucks at waist level have been found on most 
‘extant tunies.!7 

Sleeveless tunics were usually woven in two pieves joined at the shoulders and down the 
sides.!* Models with sleeves were woven {0 shape in a single piece with an intemal selvedge 
Which, when finished, would form the neck opening. The single woven piece was folded in 




















"Tunies are the most common garment found in burials. (Kendeick 1920, 27.) On tunics in genera, see 
hoff 1992, 206-215 
"Stunica ex Vestimentum sine maniis 
Payne 1956, 100 
we white, belted tic, tece anda half cubits long and thre cubits, four Fager wide, weighing three and 
three quarters minse.they will make the clothing from fin, sft, white woo! without any di, wellavoven and 
welledged, pleasing, and undamaged.” 
VPktdrick 1930, 28 
"TGranger‘Taylor 1982, 10. Further evideoce for ticks as length adjustment can be found in Teralian's De 
lio, Tertalian states (V3) tht one ean avid the discomfort of the tell by covering one's tunic witha pall. 
Since tunies were in general to long to be worn witout vome length adjustment thie indicates that the length was 
‘jused by something other than the belt, pesumably by tacks, which may have been considered nigh if oat 
eed bya cloak 
MiPaentes 1987, 43, 





is Marcell 536 XIV 15). 
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half and closed with seams under the arms and atthe sides.!® In either ease, the neck opening 
and lower edges were selvedges, thus eliminating the need for hemming.2? 

‘Wool appears to be the primary fabric used for mititary tunics. Evidence for this is con 
tained in many vestis miliaris documents, which either describe wool tunies or concer wool 
workers.2! The color of military tunics varied? Most extant tunics, especially those which 
postdate the late third century, bear clavi, which indicates that most tunics were decorated with 
them.23 

‘The sticharion was the most common type 
thing tax in Egypt collected more of them than any other garment.24 The word “ 
was not used before the mid-third century, and no source offers a description of garments so 
called; this fact, along with the frequent use of the word, indicates that it had a very general 
meaning. “Sticharion,” therefore, appears to be the late antique Greek translation of the Latin 
tunica, as the Greek xerav had been in earlier centuries. The word's possible d 
{oc ("stripe") may indicate that stripes, clavi, embellished the tunic.25 In a military context, 
the sticharion was the most basic type of tunic, sleeveless** and constructed from two rec 
tangular pieces of woolen cloth 

It is clear from the papyri that the sticharion was more than just a military tun 
wom by all segments of the population; men,?7 women,2* children 
later periods it was a sacerdotal vestment.3! The civilian sticharion could bbe made of wool,” 
‘or more commonly, according to the papyri,® of linen. Sticharia must have been available in a 
variety of colors (civilian models in white™ and rose-pink™® are mentioned in the papyri.) 
Other descriptions of sticharia refer to decoration or tack thereof.%* ‘The fact that the 


tunic worn by late antique soldiers; the clo 
fcharion” 


















It was 
and even slaves.” I 











Vceanger-Taylor 19R2, 8 
207his in keeping with the Roman practice of Keeping garment construction as simple as posible (Wisoe 
Grangee-Tay 





2, 8 agrees that woul was the predominant fabric, since the edging methods visible 





sculpied tunis are thove used in wool Gnihing, oot nen 








2 They appear in two thirds of vents maltaris teat which mention garments 

Crawford in the introduction to P. Michal. 38: “a créer, would then bea “etriped thing" by etymol 
ony, tunic by use ony.” CE LSI sv. creer. But ths etymology is uncertain. 

“he duimaricn provided a leeved option for the army 

Tin ation to the many reference to Ue stcharion in connection to the army, it ix described 
P. Oxy. XV1205820, 

Bite wicharion i ited among the property of women in P. Dura 30, x. 1S and Oxy Vi 1051.7 

29th stcharion is deverbed as wauuaar in P. Genova 128.4 

A ate ling Tot he er a ren sve, Oy. Lt 3616, dere he save a wearing ik 

Bigopocles 1870, 1012. See also lanemée 1 

(Oxy. XLIV 3194.9, P. Ory. LU 3616.3, SB V1 9305.67. 

33. Mich. XIV 6845, P. Ory. VII 1051.7, P. Oxy. XLVI 3426.10, P. Sakaon 92.10, PSI IV 287.5, PS! 
XIV 1425.13, Su Il 6222.27-31, $8 VI 9205.67, Stud. Pal. X INS, aod Sud, Pal. XX 92.1. A lighter weight 
sicharion is also dexeribed ws thin Chexrd) in P.RYL IV 627.2 

3p, Dura 30,715, P. Dura 334, P. Oxy. XIV 1741.2 

2Sxeenapshor(P. Princ. I $2.32). 

Mrtapenry-woven” - Farhovpor (P. Fouad 765), hoon 
stripes” - axdogupor (P. Ory, XIV 174121). 
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(P. Oxy. XIV 1741.2) oF “lacking pure 
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sticharion, whose name basically means “stripe 
*sicharion” isa basic word for a tunic 

‘The dalmarica,” a sleeved tunic whose style, as its name implies, was apparently 
developed in the Roman province of Dalmatia,>* was also collected for the vestis miliaris in 
Egypt, although infrequently. The Romans traditionally disapproved of the wearing of sleeved 
tunics by men as such garments were considered effeminate.” Indeed, the Historia Augusta 
lists the wearing of dalmaticae among the faults of the Emperors Commodus!? and 
Elagabalus.*! Still, dalmaticae appear as male garments during the Imperial Period, and are 
Iatr used as liturgical vestments.*2 

Some sources display a confusion between the dalmatica and the colobium, another type 
of tunic. The words “dalmatica” and “colobiumn” are used synonymously in Diocletian's 
Eaictum de Pretis (26.49, 59) (Sedwoncay dobpelaay roe xohoBir...) and in later authors 
Je\uaretc, Hyovr KodoBiwvac (Epiphanius De Haeres 1.15); ri» bedworx m Kohopia 
(Nicetas Choniates Thesaurus orthodoxae fidei 139 1561). Other sources, however, distin- 
guish the two types of garment, stating thatthe colobium was sleeveless 


can lack stripes supports the 





lea. that 














ET TUNICAE MANICAS tunicae vestrae habent manicas, quod etiam Cicero 
vituperat, dicens manicatis et talaribus tunicis: nam colobils utebantur 
antiqui.*} (Servius Ad Aen. IX 613) 





Colobium dictum quia longum est et sine manicis.* (Isid, Etym, XIX 22.24) 


The two types of tunic must have been quite similar 10 produce such conflicting descrip- 
tions. Murti suggests that the coloblum had sleeves which reached only to the elbow, distin- 
guishing it from the dalmarica whose sleeves reached the wrist. This is a reasonable 
hypothesis given that xoRoBéc can mean “short” or “truncated”. It would indicate that manicae 
refers specifically to full-length sleeves (to the wrist), and that the adjective manicarus means 
“with full-length sleeves." Thus, the coloblum can be described as “sine manicis™ (without 
full-length sleeves) and have shorter sleeves 





27rhe Latin word wil be used ere to represent all of the varias spellings and diminatives in Grek: 
ladans, dednanef, lepnarch, Bdgarneér, Separdy, Mdgaror, Moparinar (bepparian), Bedutnor 
The diminuive forme’ presumably represented » smlar but ferent garment, a both» Beowaruch and 4 
Aeoyarinor are ste ia P. Oy. XLIV S201, but 0 env description exit the dilerece betwee De Eu 
‘men remains unknown, 

NDalmarca vests pram i Dalai, provinca Greecie, teat ex nia sacedetas candids, cum lav 
purpura. (ioe Boro. XIK 22) 

Francs viru prot ubra brace e wae in primores manus ac prope nds Romae ate in ol 
Lani indecoram fut. Eat tancas Gracceyocdbue noi “cNredytar" apellveranteninisgue sl vstem longe 
Lege ifsam non indecereeictimavert a unas rare adverasocalesprotegenda, (Al. Gell. NA VI 
12.112) Se also Servos Ad den. IX 613 below 

“Wsimaticatas im pablice process ancti same rerum Commodi i his tsignior ft.chiredets Da 
‘nataram (SHA. Comm. 8, Perna 8) 

“i petmaticans in pubico post cenam spe viat ext (SHA Helo 26.) 

“Mur 1993, 123, 

“O“TUNICS (HAVE) LONG SLEEVES "Your tunics have lng sleeve," which even Cicero found faul with 
saying Callie ends) “wih longaleeved ad eng es for he ancients wore colt” 

ts called coobm because slong and withoat ong eve” 
SMe 1963, 125 
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‘men and women. The typical fabric for the dalmatica in 
47 and, in at least one case, a linen dalmatica 


Dalmaticae were worn by both 
a non-military context appears to have been linen, 
weas lined with wool.*® Dalmaticae could also be made of wool from Xois *? or be fashioned 
by the well-known Tarsian weavers. 

Color varied a great deal. The garment could be undyed,** whit, 
phire,$* honey-colored,’5 or red. Some papyri include references to the clavi and borders on 
the tunics. A dalmatica could have stripes, a double stripe,*? “vegetable purple” stripes,* por 
ple stripes,® or long stripes.® Additional explanatory phrases in the papyri refer to the con 
tion of the garment or fabric: once-fulled and the otherwise unattested adjective xexénov, 
which may mean “soft” or “thick” (coming from xéxur) or could refer to shape or color. 

Cloaks, lke tunics, were a most basic part of the Roman military uniform, Th 
three classes of cloak,®? two of which were represented in the vestis miliaris. Rectangular 
cloaks of different sizes, represented in the vests milltaris by the pallium, make up the first 
category, These could either be simply draped around the shoulders, or could be fastened with 
a fibula, The second group includes cloaks which have one semi-circular edge, but which 
otherwise vary in shape. These, which include the chlamys, were draped around the neck and 
fastened with a fibula. The third type, not represented in the vests miliaris in Egypt, are those 
which resemble a modern cape, with fitted shoulders and, often, a hood. 

“The palllum had a long history at Rome both as a military and as a civilian garment, 
Isidorus explains the derivation of the word 





 onyx-colored, 3 sap- 











were 








Dictum autem pallium a pellibus, quia prius super indumenta pellicia veteres 
ttebantur, quasi pellea: sive a palla per derivationem.* (Isid. Etym, XIX 24) 





46, Oxy. VIL 1051.16, POny. XX 2270A.rete.12, P. Ory, LI 3626.7, P.O%y, LIV 3765.12, $8 V 
8019, P, Dura 30.162 

Tp. Oxy. VI 105116, P. Oxy. XXXII 2682.11, P. Oxy. XLIV 3201.89, P. Ory. L1 3626.17, P, On 
15.12, 38 XI 1107579, SB XIV 1157S.11, P Dura 33.8 

‘Woddsrbe (P, Ory. XIV 1744.15) 

¥en (P- Oxy, XIV 17415), Murr 1943, 126 tetieves 1 
manufactured in Xols, where there wat a wellknown spining indus 
nea igelf was manufactured there) 

SSraacibe (P. Oxy. LI 3425.4 P. Ory. LIV 3765.12) 

Sipapunar (P- Michoel 18.42.5; P. Dura 30.1.16-) 

2p. Ory, XLIV 3201.49, $B 1988.1, $B V19598 45, P Dura 301.16° 

SSipixuor(P. Ory, VIE 10261 

eco (. Tet 18 405.10) 

SSpuhurbypuor (PF. Prine 1 

S¢fouavan (P. Dara 3011627.) 

Shee P. Michael, 31,for «aco 

Sts3Scqnor (P. Ory. VILI0S1.16,) 

rop6unscypor (SB XIV 1157S.11.) 

@jenodcqpor (SB1 1988.1) 
Slgpurbyrasec (P. Michael 18.4225.) LS} defines the word as “tea fom the flrs", but Crawford 
(01) disagrees, azalaing the word ss “once-carded™..P- Wild points out to me tat the mann to card woo! Wa 
not iavented uot the Middle Apes, so the appropriate tration is “once ule 

P: Michael, 32. 

‘Swilson 1938, 77. 

‘Potholl 1992, 151-55 

‘However, the palium is named fom ples (ohne), tecause previously men of old wore gare 
of hide over clos, aif saan, ois derived 
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‘The word “pallium” is atested as early as Terence and Plautus, and continues to be referred to 
until late antiquity. The pallium was similar in form to the Greek himation, and although the 
two were not identical, the pallium tended to be considered Greek by the Romans, in contrast 
with the toga, a specifically Roman garment. ©? 

‘Tertullian, in his anti-Roman treatise De pallio, provides the most detailed description of 
this cloak 


Pallit extrinsecus habitus et ipse quadrangulus ab utroque laterum regestus et 
cervicibus circumstrictus in fibulae morsu, humeris acquiescebat;* (Tertullian 
De paltio 11) 


At enim pallio nihil expeditius, etiam si duplex, quod Cratetis. Mora nusquam 
vestiendo imponitur; quippe tota molitio eius operire est solutim: id uno cir 
ccumiectu i 





. et quidem nusquam inhumano; ita omnia hominis simul con: 
tegit. Humerum volens exponit vel includit, ceteroquin humero adhaeret, nihil 
circumfulcit, nihil circumstringit, nihil de tabularum fide laborat, facile ses 





regit, facile reficit; etiam cum exponitur, nulli cruci in crastinum demandatur. 
Si quid interulae subter est, vacat zonae tormentum;  (V 3) 





The pallluom was all the moce useful because of its shape and size: in addition to its use as a 
cloak, it could also be used as a blanket, curtain, or even as a burial shroud. 7! 

Descriptions of the pallium in the papyri are primarily descriptions of color: white,”® dyed 
with crimson vegetable dye,7? and, simply, colored.” The pallium is also specified as 
woolen.78 Decoration on the pallium was not symmetrical as on the tunic, but was designed to 
coordinate with the wrapping of the garment. 

‘Additionally, the pallium is modified by two ethnic adjectives, Capaxfivay”® and 
7, The Arabic and Smymiote styles may have been distinctive, or it may be that 

cite nome were. 
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Unlike the pallium, the chlamys7 had a long tradition as a cloak in Greece, It was pic- 
tured on many vase paintings, and, in literature, was worn by the god Hermes.” Unlike that of 
other garments, the shape of the chlamys is frequently discussed in the sources, since it was 
believed that Alexandria in Egypt took the shape of this cloak. Plutarch relates that Alexander, 
atthe site of Alexandria, ordered his architect to draw a plan of the proposed city: 

rai yh wey ob rapiw Neves, Taw be Addiray NawBdvorrec Ev xebig 

pedecyyelty xoedorepiy xikxov yor, of rip évrbc epiodpeiay ciliate 
emep kad epacrédav cic cxiuer yapiboc bxchayBavor, GE Toov cureryovca 
10 éyeBoc.™ (Plut. Alex. 26) 











Pliny echoes this story 


Metatus est Dinochares,.,ad effigiem Macedonicae chlamydis orbe 
laciniosam, dextra laevaque anguloso procurso.*! (Pliny NH V 62) 








From these literary descriptions it is surmised that the chlamys had a wide, curved lower 
edge and straight sides which inclined inward toward a straight upper edge which was was con 
siderably narrower than the lower edge." The comers of the straight upper edge were fu 
tened around the neck with a fibula. 

Greek authors of the Roman period used the word chlamys to describe all types of Roman 
fibula-closed cloaks (the abolla, sagum, and paludamentun*), Latin authors, however, only 
tse the word interchangeably with paludamentun.§ Nonius, in fact, says that “Paludamentum 
est vestis quae nunc chlamys dicitur (Non. Mare, XIV $38.33).*” The paludamentum and 
chlamys were quite similar, although in place of the rounded lower edge of the chlamys, the 
ppaludamentum sported a narrow straight edge with two other straight edges inclining outward 
"The neck ed mn the paludamentur than the chlamys.** 

‘After this discussion of the characteristics of Roman military clothing, Chapters 2 and 3 
will discuss the means by which clothing was procured. More specifically, Chapter 2 is con 
cerned with how military clothing was procured before the institution of the vestis militar, 
and Chapter 3 is concemed with the fourth century tax used to purchase military clothin 
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Chapter 2 


Clothing Deductions and Acquisition 
through the End of the Third Century 


The exploits of the army are perhaps the best documented details of Roman history, As 
interested equally uninterested in 
both the day-to-day details of operating the forces and the army's economic impact.! Thus we 
are left with only incidental tidbits of information on how Roman soldiers acquired their clo 
thing before the reforms of Diocletian, when army uniforms became the indirect concern of 


ancient authors were in enemies and battles, they were 








y landholding citizen, 
The limited evidence available tells us that as far back as the second century BCE, money 
was deducted from a soldier's pay for clothing. This was a point of contention between the 
soldiers and the leadership; the soldiers clearly preferred the free clothing that was supplied in 
some periods, Our sources do not tell us whether the deduction system was mandatory, or 
whether a soldier could take his pay and purchase clothing privately. A soldier of means could 
tthe basic issue with superior clothing from home. 
liest evidence for clothing deductions comes from Polybius, writing on the condi 






tions of service in the Roman army of the mid-second century BCE (6.39.15) 
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‘A quarter of a century later, Gaius Gracchus, responding no doubt to a devaluation of the 
coinage which reduced the value of the soldiers’ pay, introduced reforms which included free 
clothing for the army:* 

rip BB vipwy ofc elotbepe Ti fue xapifipevoc kad xaradiuw Thy 
birds Te Kedebww Snuociee xopmycictir xa 
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nBiv cic robro Te miclogopac tGeupeicn av crpccreyuévey,... (Plutarch 


Gaius Gracchus V) 





‘The fact that the clothing deduction was cancelled may indicate that it was among the greatest 

financial burdens of the soldier.® Julius Caesar doubled the pay of the soldier,? he may also at 

this time have reintroduced the clothing deduction,* which was being collected again by the 
reign of the emperor Tiberius, as Tacitus reports: 

fenimvero militiam ipsam gravem, infructuosam: denis in diem assibus 

animam et corpus aestimari; hinc vestem, arma, tentoria; hhinc saevitiam 





centurionum et vacationes munerum redimi.® (Annals 1.17) 


Documentary evidence from Egypt, in the form of pay records for two late first century 
legionaries,"° confirms that soldiers had money deducted from their salary for clothing, Deduc: 
tions are taken from two of the three annual stipendia, totaling 200 drachmas in one case, 246 
in the other, 26.9% and 33% respectively of the total yearly pay of 742.5 drachmae, It should 
be noted that the clothing deduction was almost as large as the food deduction, which totals 
240 drachmas per year.!! 

‘The military bureaucracy, with the soldiers’ pay deductions in hand, had to acquire 
suitable uniforms. Given the cost of transport, the most economical way to purchase uniforms 
was to purchase it locally. Thus, in the earliest period of Roman history, when the army was 
fighting primarily in Italy, itis likely that the soldiers acquired their military clothing from the 
same sources as their civilian clothing, since their military and civilian wardrobes were almost 
identical, !2 

‘As military activity spread beyond the confines of Italy, there still was an economic 
advantage to purchasing clothing locally. There may have been occasions, though, when there 
were no manufacturers nearby or when local prices were exorbitant; such circumstances would 
hhave forced the army to purchase clothing elsewhere. For example, the Pridianum of Coh, 1 
Hispanorum Veterana (c. 100-105), lists a soldier sent to Gaul to buy clothing; the cohort was 
stationed in Moesia.! Weavers in Egypt made clothing for soldiers in Cappadocia! and 
Judea;!S areas of the empire which had a large clothing industry, such as Egypt, may have 
‘been major suppliers to the army. There is no evidence that the army produced its own 
uniforms. 























S-Among the laws he inrodoced to please the people and overthrow the Senate..(one wat) military, and he 
ordered that lating be supplied at public cot, and tat nothing be dedactd from the wager of thos 

*P. Gen. Lat, | (ee below) indicates tht the deduction for clothing could heve been the 
pay. 
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SWaton 1969, 90 
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‘The earliest documents from Egypt which concem the acquisition of clothing by 
government agencies date to the second century. These documents are few in number, but 
nevertheless they illustrate the purchase of garments, cloth, and blankets by various liturgists, 
as well as the occasional involvement of government officials in the process, "6 

‘The earliest extant document conceming government purchase of textiles, dated to 119,17 
is a declaration to the strategus of the Heracleopolite nome from the cloth dealers of 
Heracleopolis. The strategus had been asked by the praefect of Egypt to assign a value to @ 
shipment of two hundred blankets that had been produced by the cloth dealers. AS soon as a 
value could be set, the money would be delivered to an agent of the “oprio in charge of clo: 
thing” (xray Emednrhe inemcudv). "The declaration informs the stategus of the amount 
which the cloth dealers were reimbursed, The dealers say that they received two payments, the 
first of which, according to the editor, was a prepayment."* 

While this declaration is somewhat confusing, because of its fragmentary nature, the trans 
action can still be explained, Two hundred blankets were produced by the weavers, who 
received an advance payment and a final payment, totalling 5658 drachmas, from subordinates 
of the opti. The optio is seeking reimbursement from the government, but the strategus 
Wishes to confirm the amount before he pays anything to the optio. It is clear that the state 
ments of the optio were not accepted without vei ence that the army 
did not pay fair market value for goods, the strategus in this document may be checking up 
on the behavior of the optio, or it may have been standard procedure to confirm the amount of 
the reimbursement. 

The earliest document which deals directly with a government clothing purchase (dated 
128) is a receipt issued by the collectors of public clothing for the guards (ot rapaNiprrax 
inuociov iwricuod xovcrabav.)® The weavers" guild of the village of Soknopaiow Nesos had 
Supplied nineteen tunics plus five cloaks designated specifically for the soldiers in Judsea. This 
document notes only the receipt of the garments; no mention is made of payment, which 
presumably would have been dealt with in a separate document. 

Two second century documents from Philadelphia give further information on the pr 
of clothing acquisition. In the first document, dated to 138.2! clothing receivers order the 

































on the wate needs for clothing in the second and third centuries in general see Wipezycka 1966, 

'7This document, P. Ory. XIX 2230, actully concerss Blankets instead of clothing, but the officials here are 
the same who are concerned with lading collection and hence this ean be considered in the ae eatery 

Hp" day. XIX 2230 9-11. This would be similar tothe prepayment documented in ROU VII 1564 (sce 
teow, 

Wpelow, 9697 
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banker Heraclides to pay the weavers an advance payment for garments that had been requis 

tioned from them for the soldiers in Cappadocia. The order is for one chiton, four Syrian gar- 
ments, and one blanket, which are described in extensive detail, including instructions about 
the standards to which they should be woven. The same group of weavers made an application 
to the strategus a year later.22 The application states that four members of the guild had been 
conscripted into some type of duty in Alexandria, and that since there were now fewer 
weavers, they could not finish the work. They request that they be exempted from further sery 

Jee, not only so that they can complete the present order, but also so that they may finish a new 
order without any further interruptions. 

‘Second century clothing and textile purchases, as illustrated in the preceeding four 
papyrus texts, were rather simple transactions: compulsory sales between the consumer (the 
government) and manufacturers (weavers, their guilds, and cloth dealers.) Civilian liturgists or 
military officials® placed an order and made a downpayment on the purchase; they later made 
the final payment, collected, and delivered the merchandise, Government collectors sometimes 
had to lay out the money for the payments themselves. In such situations, the strategus author- 
ized and distributed reimbursements to them. The strategus also acted as a check on the 
honesty of the collectors, and the office of the pracfect supervised the entire process of put 

















chasing clothing for state needs, 

The processes involved in the purchasing of clothing for the army were funda 
different from general pattems of requisitioning goods by the army in Egypt. In gent 
people resented the army's presence because of the ease with which soldiers could abuse their 
power by demanding unauthorized requisitions (i.e. seizing property) and billeting.2* The 
dilemma that the requisitioning system created in Egypt is clearly illustrated in a series of 
‘edicts issued throughout the first century which attempt to curtail the harassment of civilians by 
soldiers. During his visit to Egypt in 19,2 Germanicus Caesar issued an edict (SB 1 3924) 









making it clear that no one was to requisition in his name without his authority or that of his 
secretary. He feared that “the right of hospitality is being forcibly required for my entertain: 
ment, and that private citizens are being terror Later edicts of Lucius Aemilius Rectus 
(P. Lond. It 1171, dated to 42) and of Gnaeus Vergilius Capito (CIG 4936, dated to 49) again 
attempt to rectify the situation, by both banning any requisitions by soldiers or officials 
without their permission. The number of these edicts which were issved, 
tions of the edicts n 
were an ongoin 

issued 














6 well as clear viola 








ioned elsewhere in the documents, prove that unauthorized requisitions 
problem. Even as late as 133/37, Marcus Petronius Mamertinus, praefet, 
edict (PSI V 446) specifically forbidding this type of abuse by soldiers. He was upset 
by a situation in which “the army is accused of greed and injustice”? 

We do not see clothing, however 











being seized without payment in the extant papyti 
Instead, the evidence shows a series of compulsory purchases. If clothing manufacturers were 
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paid a fair market price for their goods - and there is not enough information available to 
determine this - they could have actually benefitted from their business with the army. But as 
in the case of other goods needed by the army, and in later periods, it is more likely that 
weavers were not being paid full market value for their goods.2* There were, though, some 
protections for clothing manufacurers. That they were at least paid the agreed upon price was 
assured by governmental oversight. 

Evidence of clothing acquisition from the third century, either documentary or literary, is 
virtually nonexistent. There are only two papyri which pertain to clothing requisitions,2? and 
one of these seeks clothing for gladiators, not soldiers. Although the sources are meager, they 
include enough information to show a significant modification of the process of collecting clo: 
thing which provides a link between the simple sales of the second century and the complicated 
process of the fourth century. 














‘One long roll of accounts?! fists payments to soldiers in several entries under the heading 

nt of the village.” Two lines describe cash payments made to soldiers for clothing}? 
Although the nature of these entries is not entirely clear, two facts are apparent. First, the vil 
lage is somehow involved in collecting money for clothes. Second, the village is presenting 








cash payments, not merchandise, Adaeratio, commutation of payments in kind into cash, was 
common in the fourth century, and also is seen in earlier texts.®* Adaerated payments are not 
fernment, so the practice described in the text is an early manifestation of a 





repaid by the 

clothing tax. 
Clothing for gladiators appears to have been requisitioned in the same manner as that for 

soldiers.» Thus, a third century document (P. Lips. 57, dated 261), discussing such a requisi 








tion should be mentioned here, particularly since it confirms the 
Here, Aurelius Achilleus, acting on behalf of the town of Hermopolis, will deliver one half of 
the number of garments requisitioned; one hundred forty seven pairs (?) of tunics, eighty seven 
arments, and an unknown amount of another type of garment (both the amount and 
hhame of the garment are lost). Aurelius Achilleus is charged with “the oversight, preparation 
and convoy” of the garments. We lack context for a full explanation of Achilleus’ duties, but it 
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appears that he is responsible for acquiring the goods and delivering them to the gladiators. 
‘This text affirms the role of localities in the collection of garments. 

‘Third century texts show an important change from those of the previous century. The 
army's clothing purchases in the second century were simple, direct sales between weavers and 
agents of the central government. The evidence of the third century, limited though itis, never 
mentions manufacturers. The emphasis has shifted - now villages and towns appear to bear the 
responsibilty for supplying clothes or collecting money for them. While it could be argued that 
these differences reflect only a change in the nature of the extant documentation, this seems 
unlikely, given the obvious shift in responsibility. Second century texts include no inter 
mediaries between the weavers and the government, but third century texts do; by the fourth 
century, complete responsibility lies with localities. Weavers, of course, would still provide 
the garments, but the village or town was responsible for collecting them and supplying them 
to the government. 

“The imposition of middle men in the process of collecting clothing was the result of the 
complex economic and political situation in the third century. Increasingly, provincials were 
forced to provide food and clothing for the army; the increased burden created a need for more 
administration of the process, which in turn may have pushed local governments to their 
limits.25 Still, the overall burden of supplying the army was not devastating to the economy, 
because the increase in administration succeeded in distributing the burden more evenly.%* 

Inflation also played a role in changing the way the government acquired clothing. ‘The 
army undoubtedly paid weavers at a fixed rate, as they did in the early fourth century. As 
inflation, and debasement of the money in the latter part of the century, diminished the value of 
payments to weavers, citizens were forced to take on the financial burden of the collection 
process. Thus the third century marks the beginning o for the collection of clothing, 
a system fed by taxation. 

















2Stownan 1986, 76-77, 
36Aiston 1995, 113-14 














Chapter 3 
The Fourth Century and the Vestis Militaris 


Introduction 


The history of requisitions of military clothing, as we have seen in Chapter 2, is one not 
easily traced before the fourth century. The army must have been buying ot requisitioning clo- 
thing somewhere, but the process left virtually no documentation, especially when compared to 
the abundant sources of the fourth century. Evidence from the second century, limited as itis, 
shows the government entering into contracts directly with producers of clothing. During the 
third century, though, towns and villages appear to have taken on the responsibility of acting 
4s intermediaries between the manufacturers and the government, and may themselves be 
responsible for raising the necessary funds, This is not surprising, given the distribution of fis- 
cal duties to localities introduced by the reforms of Septimius Severus, The creation of town 
councils in Alexandria and in the nome capitals provided a framework into which requisition 
ing, e.g., of clothing, could be fit. Since the town council acted as tax supervisors for the 
entire nome, central military authorities could pass the burden of clothing acquisition to local 




















liturgists drawn from the bouleutic class. 

The changes of the third century bring clothing requisitions into the realm of taxation. ‘The 
fiscal burden of government operations was now placed in the hands of the town council, vil- 
lage officials, and even landowners, although these third century clothing requisitions do not 
Fepresent an institutionalized or regularized levy, such as the one in operation in the following 
century. The shift toward local responsibility set the stage for the fourth century tax called, in 








the Theodosian Code, vestis milicaris. 
From the end of the third century through the first half of the fourth, sources show a 
systematic clothing tax collected in Egypt. Why military clothing became the focus of such 
‘governmental attention is unclear. The origin of the meticulous organization of the tax’s collec: 
tion is easier to explain, however, as it is tied to the fiscal and administrative reforms of 
Diocletian. The effect of the reforms on clothing taxation can be seen almost immediately. 
Diocletian, in attempting to regularize taxes in kind, established a land-based taxation 
system, The design of the taxation system was straightforward—Diocletian divided land into 
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units, computed the needs of the Empire, and made each land unit responsible for its share of 
the burden. This uncomplicated approach to taxation was relatively easy to administer, and 
taxed the primary economic activity, namely agriculture. 

Thus, for the clothing tax, the needs of the Empire were assessed each year, and the 
amount required from each province was communicated to provincial officials. In Egypt, the 
primary collection unit was the nome, although the pagus became the most effective unit of 
land management in the chora after its introduction as an administrative subdivision in 


307/308.3 











A Thumbnail Sketch 


Although the vestis milizaris changed and evolved over time, the basic process of asses 
‘ment and collection remained the same, Before looking at the changes and variation, it will be 
helpful to observe the vestis militaris as collected in the chora in a hypothetical mode! based on 
the tax rate shown in 247. The model is offered here as a way of clearly explaining how the 
ing of the year 











vestis miliaris worked; it is in no way meant as a perfectly accurate acco 
324/25 or 325/26 (the dates of 247).4 
rised of approximately 413,820 arouras, owed about 400 





The Hermopolite nome, con 
garments; 247 therefore shows a taxation rate of 1 garment per 1000 arouras.$ Egypt's 
9,000,000 arouras,® would then be responsible for approximately 9000 ga 

A hypothetical collection model can be constructed using a total provincial collection of 
10,000 garments, rounded up from the 9000 garments seen above to allow for a margin of 
error.? The assessment of 10,000 garments would have been communicated to Egyptian 
als by the central Roman taxation authorities. Using records from earlier land 
surveys, provincial officials would as ments to each nome accord 
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provincial off 





gn the responsiblity for 
ing to its size, The following chart shows the approximate clothing assessments that would be 
collected from the nomes of Upper Egypt and the Memphite Egypt (the only 
parts of the province whose approximate land area can be 














Nome Land Area (arouras) Clothing (garments) 
Ombite 26,136 8 
Apollonopolite 49,731 33 
Latopolite 81,675, 88 
Diospoli 103,002 mt 
Koptite 120,153 129 
Tentyrite 108,900 7 
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Diospolite Parva 111,078 19 
Thinite 222,519 239 
Panopolite 208,725 24 
Antaiopolite 192,753 207 
Hypselite 45,375, 49 
Apollonopolite Parva, 80 
Lykopolite 7 
Koussite 106 
Hermopolite 413,820 444 
Kynopolite 39,930 a 
Oxyrhynchite 238,140 256 
Herakleopolite 233,409+ 250+ 
Arsinoite 326,700 351 
Nilopolite 48,279 32 
Aproditopolite 72,600 8B 
Memphite 102,003, 109 
Total Garments Collected 3230 


‘After provincial officials communicated the assessment to the nome, a liturgist in the nome 
capital (town) would divide the levy among the villages of the pagi in a document similar to 
247, He would communicate the pagus’ and village's assessments to each pracpositus pagi, 
who would in turn give each village tax collector (apaitetes) his charge. In the Hermopolite, 
villages were responsible for between one and fifteen garments. 

The “clothing” collector would then collect money from individual landholders at-a rate of 
1 garment per 1000 arouras,"° We do not have exact prices for garments in this period, so the 
precise cash value of these payments cannot be established. Still, there is some reason to 








believe that this tax did not create a great burden on landowners."! 
The monies collected were then sent up the hierarchy, from village to pay 
‘Were at some stage in the process used to purchase garments for the army.'? Only then did the 
my itself get involved, retrieving the clothing from the civilian tax apparatus, 
The town council was the central authority on which the entire vestis milizaris collection 
supervisory personnel for the province, 


to town, and 

















procedure rested in each nome."? Although there wer 
town councillors bore almost the entire responsibility, It was up to them to appoint, largely 
from among themselves, the liturgists who assessed, collected, and delivered clothing, Early in 








from Egypt since the land areas of three 
are mit known; the figure doc, 





Tne figure represents lens than onethied of the total colle 
Upper Egyptian nomes (he Hermoathite, and Annoie, and the Great Oss 
vwever ince the one nome of Lower Egypt, the Memphite 
TOApuin based on the Heemopolit ratio of 400 garment/413,420 aroras scen in 247 
Ho the fiscal burden of mitary as, ce Carrie 1977, 3&2 ff. and Bagnall 1985. On the actual money pay 
‘mens by individuals, ae Cari 1968, 139-20, especially 146. 
"the point of conversion changes during the centry. See below 96-8, 
Te primary re the council was the collection of tates, military tates in purcular (Bowman 
1971b, 9), 
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the century, they supervised reimbursement.'* When there were deficiencies, their resources 
bridged the gap; when there were disputes, the council heard and settled them. Thus 247, the 
record of a town councillor, perhaps the epimeletes esthetos, is vitally important to our 
understanding of the tax. 


‘Money or Clothes? 

Was the vestis miliaris paid in clothing, as the documents seem to suggest, or in money? 
This essential question about the tax has caused a great deal of confusion among scholars, The 
Vocabulary of vestis milizaris assessment and collection was always clothing; the documents 
speak of payments in clothing. Yet the papyri also include references to payments in fractions 
of garments, which obviously cannot be paid in kind; they also speak of money for garments 
In spite of the seeming emphasis on clothing, no individual landowner/taxpayer ever paid this 
tax in kind. Careful analysis of the documents and the assessment and collection processes 
show that money was collected, and then clothing was purchased and delivered to the army.'$ 
“Thus the only references to actual items of clothing in the texts are ones which have been pur 
chased with taxpayer's contributions. The administrative level at which the money was ¢on- 
verted to clothing changed over time. 

‘Although taxpayers only paid money, clothing was the currency, and. denominations 
included the pallium, the sticharion, the chlamys, and the dalmatikon. We do not know how 
these units of taxation were assigned; pallia, chlamydes, and sticharia were charged both to 
villagers and town residents.!® The price differential among the garments was not great. The 
‘choice of “garments” also does not seem to correspond to the needs of the army. If this were 
the case, many more tunics than cloaks would have been collected, because tunics wore out 
more quickly and a soldier would probably need to own more than one, But in 247, more 
cloaks than tunics are reported as having been collected. 

Payments by individual landholders are most often referred to in fractions of garments.” 
‘To suit the needs of a particular place and assessment, the fractions range from 1/2 to 1/384.!* 
‘Texts which give a cash amount often include a stipulation that the money is for a particular 
item of clothing." One text lists the cash equivalents of fractional garments.2? 

Only two texts list cash payments for clothing without specifying what the money 
represents.2' In both cases, the account is designated for clothing, but the individual payments 
are not itemized. These texts are related - they concern the same village, the same indiction, 
and one of the same taxpayers - so they should probably be seen either as an aberration from 
the normal pattern of designating the payments for specific items of clothing or as loca! level 
documents which did not require such a precise accounting. Their tate date in the fourth 
‘century could indicate some change in accounting practices. 





























Sc below, 9.96 

‘Scare 1993, 117 

“Damas were rarely charged to anyone 

"papyi which have clothing payments i factions ichode P. Oslo 119 (319), P. Stas, VN. 737 and 738 
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‘At some stage in the taxation process, civilian tax officials needed to convert the money 
collected into clothing. In the period from Diocletian to Constantine, clothing was purchased 
by village officials;?> for a brief period, pagus officials were responsible, but for the remainder 
of the century, the transactions were carried out by nome officials. The process of purchasing 
clothing did not generate as much paperwork as the collection of the tax would and did; but 
even this stage of the process is documented, For example, in 32S the prytanis of Oxyhynchus 
(the head of the town council), after collecting money for clothing, sent his assistant to Tyre to 
purchase garments. A papyrus from 342 acknowledges payment from the nome treasury to-a 
group of clothing manufacturers (a weaver, a dyer, and a linen maker) for clothing that they 
delivered.25 The final destination of clothing collected for the army was Alexandria,2® although 
there may have been intermediate distribution points throughout Egypt. It may often, though, 
have been most convenient for the deliverer to carry the cash to Alexandria and make the pur- 
chases near where the clothing was to be deposited, thus eliminating the problems and expen: 
ses of transporting the goods.* 

"The papyri thus show that individuals never paid the vestis miliaris in kind, but this view 
‘appears to conflict with the relevant section of the Theodosian Code, written at Hierapolis in 
371 





ita ut per Orientem provinciae in titulo auri comparaticii, quod per 
iugationem redditur, compensationis gratia perfruantur, exceptis Osthoena et 
Tsauria: nam easdem constat aurum comparaticium minime redhibere, (VII 


6.38 


In addition to establishing a mode for assessment, the statute legalizes adaeratio, oF payment in 
cash, in the provinces of the Orient. We know from the papyri, however, that cash payments 
had been made for almost a century. This statute may just have legitimized a common practice. 
Itis more likely, though, that it is evidence of a further stage in the evolution of the vests 
‘ilitars, one in which nomes are permitted to pay cash to the provincial government without 
ever purchasing clothing.29 

Why did the government employ a clothing vocabulary when the vestis miliaris was 
essentially a money tax? It certainly would have been simpler to refer to all the payments in 
cash. This would have saved local level collectors the aggravation of computing tax payments 
in small fractions of “clothes.” But no one likes paying taxes, and pouring endless cash into 





22We do not know whether the amount of “clothing” collected (ie. the money alleted) would actually pay 
forthe aumber of items of clothing stipulated 

see below, 92:96 

UP. Oxy, LIV 3758.1.38 

257. od 116 

247. Lips, $8, $9 (oth 371) and PST 1264 (fourth cestary). 

77Heemopolis was a center for dastbtion of fod supplies to the army in the arty fourth century, and other 
"aor cies along the river mut have served ina simlar capacity (sce Bowman 1978, 3). 

Bin P-Lond. V 1659, for example, the clothing collector sent his assistant tn Alexandria to buy clothing 

29," such that throuph the Orie the provinces, except Oschoena and Inari, will enjoy the option of sb 
siting gold for purchase, which ix retured through feration: for ii established thal these provines return 
told payment not a all Ato CY X11 39-2 

3p. Oxy, XLVIM 3424.9 8 
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the coffers of a government that you do not yet know or trust may have been troublesome for 
citizens of an empire which had recently undergone so many changes. The citizenry was famil- 
iar with clothing requisitions, which had existed as far back as anyone could remember 
Clearly, there was a need for clothing. And perhaps it was a comfort to the taxpayers of this 
new empire to know where their money was going, especially since it was being spent on 
something so basic and essential, something that every citizen could understand the need for.3! 
‘Thus the decision to maintain the traditional vocabulary of clothing requisitions within the 
realm of money taxation was almost certainly a conscious choice on the part of the new 
government. Furthermore, calling this a clothing tax was not a deception: the money collected 
‘was, as far as we know, ultimately used to clothe the soldiers. 





Requisition with Reimbursement: The First Quarter of the Fourth Century 


“The first period of the vestis militaris (285-327) is extremely well-documented because, by 
its nature, it created a great deal of paperwork.}? During these early years, villages, and per 
haps individual taxpayers, were reimbursed by nome officials for part of their contribution to 
the vestis miliaris. As compared to the tax of the latter part of the century, the reimbursement 
process added another step in the tax collection process and yet another layer of documenta 
tion, Virually all of the papyri from this period center on reimbursement and clearly illustrate 
this stage in the evolution of the vestis militaris from a requisition to a tax, while incidentally 
explaining, among other matters, the process of collection 

‘During the first quarter of the century, the clothing requisition operated in much the same 
manner as it did throughout its history. Clothing assessments were established by the central 
and communicated down through the administrative hierarchy to individual tax 
payers. Landowners paid their tax in money to the village komarchs, who used the money 10 
purchase garments, and delivered them to the army. The komarchs then applied to the 
for reimbursement, and received it through the public bank. Presumably, individu 














authori 











taxpayers 
were originally taxed only for the difference between the price of the garment and the 





anticipated reimbursement; there is no evidence showing a reimbursement to an individual 
landowner. The reimbursed amount was always less than the full cost of the garments, so the 
vestis miizaris in this period might be called a requisition or a quasi-tax.?} It is interesting (0 
note that although there had been outright clothing levies in the third century, the reforms of 
Diocletian restored the vestis militaris to the realm of compulsory purchase, as least for a few 
decades. 

‘As was the case throughout the century, the town council provided leadership in collecting 
and monitoring the tax for the entire nome, In the first quarter of the century, however, the 
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strategus had a pivotal rok 





oordinating the payment of reimbursement. ‘The collection of 
taxes in kind (eg., grain, wine, and shoes) was in fact the most important duty of the 
strategus, as is known from many documents addressed to strategi from tax collectors.38 Off 
cials at the local level, who had collected money and had purchased garments, had to apply t0 
the strategus for reimbursement. He then authorized payment through the public bank, and 
local officials were required to issue a receipt tothe strategus upon payment” The documents 
do not show the strategus involved in any other stage of the process. 

Reimbursement payments for garments contributed to the government came from public 
bankers and were given directly to those who had purchased the garments, Local officials were 
required to give formal acknowledgement of the repayment 0 the bankers. This could be done 
with a copy of the acknowledgement sent to the strategus,> or in a separate document.” In at 
least one case, the payment was delivered by the Aypodektes, who probably also gathered the 
garments procured by the villages. 

The town council acted as supervisors in the imposition of the vestis miliaris, They 
appointed and sometimes acted as liturgists who collected money and purchased clothing 
throughout the nome. In addition, it appears that town councillors were responsible for colle 
ing the vestis militar for the town itself. There is no evidence thatthe town was responsible 
for paying the tx later in the century, but documents from the period of reimbursement imply 
that the tax was levied on urbanites. Evidence suggests that there may have been clothing 
levies on towns in the third century.*! Thus, in the period of experimentation early in the 
century, there was a system of assessment on the property of town residents ©? 

The evidence for urban vestis militaris payments consists of three acknowledgements of 
reimbursement isued by councillors. Two of these are receipts addressed tothe strategus or 
exactor for small amounts of clothing, one chlamys and one sticharion in one case, one 
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hlamys in the other#5 the other is a receipt of payment from a councillor to a publi banker, 
larger number of garments, perhaps thirty or more.** It appears in 


citing reimbursement for a ls 
tion that komarchs do in the vil- 


these documents that councillors are serving the same func 
lages: delivering garments and receiving reimbursement for them. 

"The few documents we have concerning urban taxation show a disparate number of gar 
iments, Two of the documents list small amounts of clothing, one or two garments. Such pay- 
nents would represent unusually large property holdings for an individual; very few people in 
the Hermopolite landlists own so much Iand.‘? We should not dismiss the possibilty that the 
city councillors named in these texts are actually village tax collectors (komarchs), receiving 
reimbursement for a small village 

“The larger reimbursement, for thirty or more garments, must represent the payment for 
the whole city, or a significant part of it. It has been argued that this reimbursement might be a 
partial payment from the whole nome, being paid to a councillor in charge of nome wide col- 
Jection.*® If this is the case, it is the only piece of evidence to support nome wide collection, 
‘and since the text does not give an explicit explanation, some caution must be exercised. Vil 
lage level documentation argues against nome wide collection, since komarchs deliver their 
garments and then deal directly with the strategus for reimbursement; nowhere do we see 
komarchs accounting to the council for their village's share 

‘On the village level, the task of gathering requisitioned garments (i.e. collecting money 
from taxpayers and purchasing clothing) and requesting reimbursement fell to the komarchs,* 
and on occasion to the tesserarius,® Komarchs had been reintroduced into the Romano- 
igyptian system of local administration ca. 245, that is, at about the same time that the office 
of village scribe ceased to exist.5! A number of texts show the komarchs heavily involved in 
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3. Oy. XIV 1718 (¢. 298.301), The reimbursement amount twenty-five talents, which at then current 
rates (ce below) represents at leat thity parmente. Clothing ix oot mentioned inthis txt, but tcearly belongs 
the cluthing reimbursement genre. 
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the collection of military requisitions, such as fodder and rope, in addition to military gar- 
ments‘? The tesserarius, a liturgy which is clearly distinct from the military office of the same 
name,® consisted, according to Lewis, of "a confusing variety of duties”. This single off- 
cial, who held office for one year, was nominated by the komarchs, and could function alone 
‘ot with the komarchs. He seems primarily to have been charged with the collection of requisi- 
tions, particularly military ones, from the village. The tesserarius may have served as a check 
on the komarchs. 55 

The role of the town vis-A-vis the village within the tax collection system differed in the 
first quarter of the century from its role later in the century. The town councillors acted as 
supervisors in the period of reimbursement, appointing liturgists and communicating assess 
ments, Since it was the strategus, however, that disbursed reimbursements, the komarchs 
applied directly to him. Our evidence does not show that the villages had to account to the 





town council 

The documents record other officials involved in the requisition and reimbursement 
process, although the toulity of their roles is not known. For example, the catholics, an 
imperial official, was involved in the delivery of clothing to the army, and may have had 
ower responsibiliies.57 Likewise, the procurator, another imperial authority, had a super 
visory position in this process in that he was the superior ofthe strategus.** The magister rel 
privutae may also have had the authority 10 make requisitions.” 

The clothing that villages procured, however, was given directly to collectors appointed 
by the town council. Clothing epimeletat, or collectors, or apodekzar® or hypodekaai! 
received the goods purchased by komarchs and issued them a receipt. All the clothing col- 
lected was gathered in a central location, certainly the town in each nome, and recorded”? 
before being passed to the army 

Within the system of reimbursement ofthe first quarter ofthe fourth century, there is an 
unusual feature, From all of the reimbursements, there is a deduction of 6 1/2% for the 








$2s.e Miser 1970, eapilly 95.97 
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{fiscus.* Johnson®S believed that, because the deduction was always connected to payments 
through banks, it must have been a banker's discount of some kind. This opinion is refuted, 
however, by the evidence of BGU II 620, as reread by Rémondon, which makes clear that the 
bankers do not retain this money. Instead, REmondon argued that the deduction, at least in the 
second and third centuries, was a tax on manufacturing, since no such deduction is known to 
have been made from natural materials supplied to the government in this period. By the founh 





century, when the responsibility for providing garments had shifted from the producers 10 
localities, the deduction, representing a manufacturing tax, had become so entrenched in the 
system of clothing collection that it was probably no longer questioned, if in fact it ever had 





been. 

It is possible that the 6 1/2% deduction represents a transportation charge! a papyrus from 
the end of the first quarter of the century shows a 7% charge in connection to the price of a 
tunic, presumably for transportation.®* Unfortu 
the 6 1/2% deduction, 

The 6 1/2% deduction was simply subtracted from the reimbursement before the amount 
was sent to either a komarch or a councillor. Typically, the receipt for such a transaction cites 
the total payment, the rate and the amount of the deduction, and the net payment.*7 Since cal 
culating 6 1/2% is not a simple matter, computational errors sometimes occurred, ** 

The 6 1/2% deduction occurs so consistently with clothing and tow reimbursements® that 
it is reasonable to assume that any document with a 6 1/2% deduction refers to clothis 
requisitions.” 








ely, none of the texts explain the reason for 

















(0 other commodities carried this charge, as is shown in two documents can: 
cerning reimbursement which list clothing or tow among other items, such as gold and char 
coal. In both cases, the deduction is made only from the reimbursement for clothing.7! Thus it 
‘may be possible to identify a number of fragmentary texts as belo 
‘equision reimbursements, simply because they include the deduct 








ig to the genre of clothing 
of 6 1/2% 






A Period of Transition 


During the period from Diocletian to C 
Villages and towns, a 





nstantine, the government procured clothing from 
reimbursed them for their expenses. The rate of reimburs 








‘here has heen a great dal of scholarship a this question, Rémondon 1986, 244-260 fim guhered t 
‘elevant material fo analysis: Youte 1956 and Bagnall 1988 extblshed the dizect connection between the 6 12% 
eduction and clothing equations. 

6p. Ory. LIV 3758 025) 

‘Documents wit 6 12% deductions include BGU Il 620 (ea. 302), where the deduction is listed as going dy 
‘oie mypinasic Mey (1. othe fica; P. Coir. hid. $4 (=SB VI 9071 (314), P. Oxy, XLIV 3194 (323), P. Ant. 
39 C24), The only reimbursement document which does net mention the deduction is CPR V 6 (306), bt hs sy 
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Tpagmall 1988, 160-64 

TIP. Ory. XLIV 3194 (023), which deducts 6 12% from each individual clothing transsction 
mods are lated), and P. Ory. XI 14 

These include P. Ory. XIV 1718 (ca. 298-301), which ackoowledges repayment of a large amount 
‘money to councillor, authorized by the strates: P. Col X 286 G7) where a long series of calulations include 

of 6 172%; CPR VIl127 (024), where the reimbursement is pad in gold. 
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remained constant from 302 to 323: 4000 drachmae for a sticharion, and 5000 drachmae for a 
paltiv.7® The actual cost of producing these garments, however, did not remain constant dur- 
ing this twenty-one year period, In the period from 312 to 318, inflation had reduced the value 
of the cash reimbursement to one-sixth of the value it had at the tur of the century. By 323 
the reimbursed value of a sticharion was | talent; but even this larger amount was worth only 
‘one twenty-fifth of the value of 4000 drachmae at the beginning of the century.75 Since re 
bursement no longer compensated those who had purchased the clothing, the requisit 
quickly evolving into a tax 

Other changes were underway. In 327, reimbursement was paid to a pracpositus pagi 
rather th ynarch or councillor.” This is the last recorded case of a reimbursement pay 
‘ment, Further deviation from normal patterns appears in the documentation. Earlier, villages 
collected money and purchased clothing. But in 319, a village is recorded making a fractional 
payment, implying thatthe village now made its contribution in money, not clothing, 

The change from a partially compensated requisition to a pure tax occurred over a short 
period of time, and several factors may have been involved. The continuing depreciation ofthe 
reimbursement, due to inflation, probably affected village officials’ ability to purchase gar: 
ments. The centralization of tax authority with the town council played a role. Also, the intro 
duction of the pagus provided a new level of bureaucracy. Thus, at some time around 320, vl 
lage komarchs began to pay cash to the pruepositus pagi, who purchased garments and 
received rwimbursement. And then, a few years later, reimbursement was discontinued com: 
pletely, and nome level officials took over the responsibility of purchasing clothing.” This 
practice continued for the remainder of the century, until, perhaps, the law recorded in the 
Theodlosian Code allowed cash to be sent to the central government.”? 

The vestis miliraris codex, 247, dates exactly to the period of the transition, Here we see a 
snt produced at the level of the nome, which presumably included nome totals, The 


















































accounting is broken down with totals for the pagi and villages. Since the amounts listed for 
villages (be they assessment or collection figures) include fractions, we can be sure that the vil 
lage was not purchasing clothing, but that the adaerated payments were passed to a higher level 





of the bureaucracy before being used to purchase clothing. 

What is not clear from 247 is who, at this time, would have turned the cash payments into 
the praepositi pagi, or nome officials. The inclusion of pagus totals perhaps argues 
that it was the praepositi pagi who converted the money, but this cannot be established for 
certain because when the nomes were converting money to clothing, there was still an account 
ing at the pagus level. A contemporary Oxyrhynchite text (P. Oxy. LIV 3758) shows nome 
level conversion, but the codex might date one year earlier than this text, when a different 








Process may have been in effect. 
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It is clear from the sources that during the 320°s, the yestis militaris evolved from 
requisition to a tax through a series of changes. There were two primary facets of the change, 
First, there was a change in the level at which cash payments were converted to clothins 
lier it had been the village but it rapidly moved to the pagus and then to the nome. Second 
reimbursement to villages decreased in value and then stopped altogether. What is not clear 
from the evidence is whether this was @ smooth transition or whether, in these years of swift 
change, there was consistent practice from nome to nome, The Columbia codex, lengthy and 
tantalizing through it is, does not contain the type of specific information we would need to 
answer these questions, but it does at least confirm that by the mid 320's villages were no 








longer responsible for converting cash to clothing. 
Aspects of the Vestis Miltaris 


Assessment 


The sources for the assessment of the vestis militaris are particularly helpful in that we 


assessment and assessments on specific parcels of land, In addition 10 





hhave both schedules 
papyri, we have the Theodosian Code (as well as that of Justinian) which records 





n official 
most of the 
incomplete 





Policy on the vestis miliaris from the imperial government. Unfortunately, thou 
information we have postdates the bulk of vestis miliaris papyri, and the dat 
taking a comparison from decade to decade dificult 

The basic system of assessment was straightforward, although there were certainly snags 
in the process atthe local level. The texts indicate thatthe province was assigned a number of 
garments to supply to the imperial government. This number may have varied according to the 
sof the army, or it may have been fixed for stretches of time. The rate seen in 247 implies 
ayment of roughly one garment per thousand arouras at the end of the first quarter of the 
century; in the late 350°s, the rate was roughly fourteen garments per thousand arouras."° A 
decade before this, there may have a higher rate, but the figures are difficult to compare." 

Every level of administration, from the provincial to that of the village, was involved in 
the assessment process. Land survey records were kept by provincial administrators, and 
through these a levy was assigned to each nome in proportion to its taxable arouras.™ After a 
number of garments had been assigned to the nome, the official in charge, again using survey 
records, divided the assessment among the pagi® The praepositus pagi further divided the 

sessment of garments among the villages and hamlets according to their taxable land 



































At the village level, local officials must certainly have kept meticulously accurate figures 
on the property of each landholder in the community. Using current information on the price of 
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cach of the required garments, the village tax official computed precisely what each taxpayer 
‘owed, in fractions as small as were necessary. Clearly, the work of the local level assessor was 
the most difficult, since it often involved computing tiny fractions and amounts, although this 
would have been far more complicated were the figures not rounded off before they came to 
the village assessor. These officials appear to have had some latitude in how they computed 
individual assessments, since no standard set of fractions was used 

Collection documents show that the straightforward assessment process did not guarantee 
that the tax would be paid in a timely fashion, or that it would be paid in full. A collection 
account from the second half of the century shows that, on average, 86% of the assessed 
amount was collected, though sometimes the figure was as low as 66%." 

ur earliest assessment document dates to 341.85 Here a payment of 428 talents, 2000 
rachmas is paid at a rate of 700 drachmas per aroura. Thus, a fandholder with 1000 arouras 
would have been required to pay 116 talents, 3960 drachmas, the equivalent of 4.17 artabas of 
wheat.4® Compared to the period fifteen years earlier, when 1000 arouras would have been 
taxed at the equivalent of 3.5 artabas, this rate seems exorbitant; the nature of the data 
involved, though, may skew this comparison.*7 

Two documents from the second half of the fourth century show a consis 
seemingly lower rate of assessment. A brief account assesses 1/12 of a chlamys, 1/8 of a 
sticharion, and 1/90 of a palliuom on 19 1/6 arouras.* The rate of assessment in this document 
is | chlamys for 230 arouras, 1 sticharion for 153 arouras, and 1 pallium for 1726 arouras, ot 
approximately eleven garments per thousand arouras. Another document shows a similar rate 
of payment.®® This assessment calls for a contribution of one sticharion for 175 arouras, 1 
chlamys for 243 arouras, and one pallium for 1925 arouras, or approximately ten garments per 
thousand arouras. Additionally, for each chlamys contributed, the taxpayer also had to pay 
2 of a linen sticharion, bringing the total contribution on a thousand arouras to approxi 
mately fourteen garmer figures from these two texts are remarkably similar, and this 
should be taken as evidence of a regularization of the vestis milizaris by the middle of the 

ry 
The papyti indicate that the rate of assessment of the vestis miliaris was standardized 
around the middle of the century. A statute recorded in the Theodosian Code (Hieropolis, 377) 
n the rate of assessment, this one to the advantage of tax payers: 
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same numberof garments for sx of seven Years, implying tha i dates afer the regularization 0 
Spsr vi 
An acaba of wheat averages 28 talents c. 238-341 ac 
7A this time (227, neon in PSI WV 308), » garment wes reimbursed al 10 tales, and an arab of wheat a 
tales, x0 the assessinent rate in 247 would be the equivalent of 35 arta of wheat. The problem wit this 
‘alcuation, hough, is thatthe “prices” we have for bh commodities fom 327 are not sale prices but reimburse 
men prices; the data from 338-341 are sale pices, We do not know if wheat and clothing were reimbursed at the 
jaat was Feimbursed a, x4, 90%, and clothing at 75%, stich would make the 
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Provinciae Thraciarum per viginti iuga seu capita conferant vestem: Scythia et 
Mysia in triginta jugis seu capitibus interim annua solutione dependant: per 
Aegyptum et Orientis partes in triginta terrenis iugis, per Asianam vero et 
Ponticam diocesim ad eundem numerum in capitibus seu iugis annuae vestis 
collatio dependatur... (VII.6.3) 





‘Analysis of earlier assessment data shows that this law reduced the tax burden on Egypt by 
charging one set of clothing on thirty luga rather than on twenty, the rate shown in the earlier 


assessment texts of the 350's.% eon 





Collecting Money for the Tax 


While assessment for the vestis miliaris operated from the top of the administration down, 
collection began at the level of the village and worked its way up through the governme 
layers. Following the norm for Egypt, each level of administration had liturgical collectors, all 





appointed and overseen by the town council for each nome, The councillors bore the financial 











risk inherent in collection, but there were also opportunities for profit available to the 
entrepreneur willing to hire himself out as an assistant to a councillor.” 

Appointment of vestis milizaris collectors rested with members of the town council acting ia de 

in various liturgical positions. The praepositus pagl accepted nominations to the position of ee 

lage collector (apaitetes) from the komarchs and tesseraril, the local tax men, Nome level stn ey 





clothing supervisors (epimeletes) were appointed by the prytanis, who could take on this posi 
tion while he searched for someone to fill it, as is seen in a group of texts from Panopolis.% In Date 
the case of these Panopolite texts, overall supervision came from the officialis of the praeses of 











from them, as is the case with many such offices. For example, in proceedings before the 
council of Oxyrhynehus, Macrobius, on behalf of his father Theon, son of Ammonius, asks 
that he be relieved of the collectorship of woolen clothing for the soldiers, Macrobius notes 
to his fellow councillors that he has already heen listed among those charged with pagarchies 


‘ox eu 


and contractorships, and additionally he raises horses (presumably to supply the army), which 
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able land une ofthe Orient one set of clothing foreach thy wxabe 
and Pio the anual clothing levy will be paid according 

ts.” See Dasteaberg 1971, 139-41 
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should exempt him from this additional duty as a clothing collector. Members of the council 
are polled, each defending Macrobius’ claim, and in the end he is relieved of the clothing 
liturgy. Thus the clothing collectorship was considered a burdensome tsk, certainly one that 
you would not want to do in concert with 

Ina villa 








er liturgies 





Payments for the vestis miliaris were collected by an apaitetes™” ot his 
assistant.%8 These officials collected money from landholders and issued receipts to them.” 
The praepositus pagi received the money from the village apaitetes, before passing it to an 
official in the town.!®° It appears that money was also sometimes paid directly from a land. 
holder to a pagus level official.!0! 

Supervisors (epimeletai) in the nome capital supervised the nome wide tax collection 
process! and deposited the cash payments in the public bank. Before the institution of the 
office of the pruepositus pagi, they accepted clothing payments directly from village 0 
104 They may still have accepted payments from collectors later in the century." The 
exactor had some role in vestis militaris collection for the nome, but the texts do not offer 








Finally, clothing collection was accounted for at the level of the province. Although th 
structure of Egypt as a province was altered many times during the fourth century, as was th 

ied out by the 
homes, Unfortunately, this stage in the process is not preseat in our documentation, 30 we do 





office of the governor,!® someone had to supervise the work which was 





ot know the specific of 





al charged with provincial collection. 


The Purchase and Delivery of Clothing 


‘Once cash payments for the vestis militaris we 
thing, and the goods were delivered to the army. This is the least documented stage of the 


fourth century vestis miliaris. Typically, taxation creates a vast quantity of paperwork; con- 


e amassed, they were used to purchase clo 





sumer transactions produce less, even when the government is the consumer. The dearth of 





Yéntacrobine” oer liturgies are refered to a8 “heavy” (Bapiraran) 
7 Aen in P. Bad Ito (292) P Oslo M118 (NW), P. Ory, L1362E (229), and P Panop. 18 (6,328), 
p. Sias, VIL 738 (BO 
Ror «comprehensive study ofthis office, see Palme 1989 

No texts dell show a preepositus pl receiving money 











109 on an spaitets, but several tents imply that 





this official atleast supervised the collection of payments, and the collection was accootted fr al the pagu level 
Amway these are P Ory, XIl Lads (c. 318), 147 74/28), P Lond M1299 (4DA3), P. Stas. VIN 73S (Court 
century). Soe also Bagnall 1999, 187-58 

TWita p Panop. 18, Pasnes makes clothing payment tothe apse in P- Panop. 17 (also 329), he makes 





(epeites forthe fest pag. 
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documentation may also reflect the fact that many of these transactions took place in 


‘Alexandria or abroad. The final delivery point was Alexandria.1°° 
arly in the century, it was the responsiblity of village Komarchs to purchase clothing, 
‘ome level officials also had some part in clothing purchase, but perhaps only in the case of 
clothing owed by city residens.1° Throughout the rest of the century, high-ranking nome 
Tturgists, such as the prytanis or the clothing epimeleai!"® were responsible for buying the 
clothing from tradesmen and manufacturers.!"" It seems, however, that they usually acted 
through assistants; those who held these liturgies no doubt had many other duties which 
required that they be inthe town, s0 a trip to buy clothing might be an inconvenience. Such i 
the case in a fourth century private letter written by a clothing fiturgist to his assistant, who 
had been sent to Alexandria to procure clothing. But the letter also shows that entrusting your 

duties to another could put you in a vulnerable position. 1! 

‘and risks of the clothing purchaser are illustrated in a proceeding before 
325.!"3 The councillors and landholders, headed by Leukadios, 
ople, and then sent the assistant of Leukadios to 
the people must 








‘The consequence 
the Jogistes of Oxyrhynchus in 
exacted the sum of 7000 talents from the 
Tyre to purchase 150 tunics, But now, according to an order of the pr 
be paid back, and the logistes is enforcing the order. Leukadios wants no part of the neg 
tions, since he, in his estimation, has done his duty, and he does not feel responsible for the 
tunics which are now surplus. Nevertheless, the logistes tells him that he must pay the moncy 
back to the people and then try to recoup his losses by selling the clothing to his fellow coun 
cillors and landholders, who in turn can try to sell them to recover their loss. 

‘The implication of this text is that there was room for graft within the collection and 
n.!14 It appears that the citizens had been cheated, and were not in fact 























delivery syst 
responsible for paying for the tunics - they are said to have handed over the money 
ly got wind of the injustice, and insisted that the situation 
because they are left with tunics for 





“unwillingly”. The praefect appares 
be rectified. The councillors have now received their du 
which there is no use; the text implies that they will now take a loss if they resell them, 

The overhead costs of purchasing and delivering the clothing were borne by the taxpaye 
‘or pethaps the tax collector if he did not figure this into the original assessment, In the seant 
evidence we have, expenses, presumably including travel for the purchaser and transportation 














108s in PSP XI 1266 (fours century), tutions sent to Alexandria 
10° The wrategus is involved ina clothing prchase in P. Pancp. Beaty 2.20-26 (300). The pra 
1 elohing purchase in P. Ory. XIE 1418.13 (270-75), but 
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ofthe goods, were set at seven percent of the total cost of a garment.! 
higher than the norm, since the clothing was being parchased abroad. 

In Alexandria, the clothing was delivered to representatives of the army.l!8 ‘The military 
had their own system of distribution. The acquisition process, like the assessment and collec 
tion processes, was supervised by provincial officials such as the praeses or procurator.7 By 
the end of the century, according to the provision for adaeratio in the Theodosian Code, it 





‘This figure might be 





Bt gy have been possible for the nome treasury simply to transfer cash to an army official, leav 
Rt tits ing the responsibility for purchasing with the military.1"8 In some parts of the Empire, soldiers 
waits) were given money to purchase their own clothing. !1? 

i aia 

te 





If there is one sure fact about the vestis militars, itis that it produced a huge volume of 

















Traue, produced atthe provincial, nome, pagus, village, and individual level; receipts for paymeats 

Heep, wet ao generated at each stage, Many transitions would also have to be explained in 
tofhage tons. Any departure from the routine, however small, produced extra paperwork 

: Through the whole history of the tax, receipts are the most common type of vests mil 

taris documents. In spite oftheir individual brevity, these texts offer a great deal of informa 

Poms ton including the method of payment, the ats of assessment, the “garments” collected, and 





information on who collected the tax. Res 
of 





ipts may follow an order to pay! or a declaration 





he lin the century 





‘Among the receipts from the first quar re a group whi 





recognize 








repayment to the village for clothing provided to the government.!23 Typically, these are 
Wve addressed to the strategus from the komarchs of a particular village. The text acknowledges 
tutti eimbursement from a public bank, usually with a 6 1/2% deduction from the amount, A 
ch ih west for reimbursement is also documented. 

sl Receipts for payments made by individuals to tax collectors, or from local level tax collec 


‘ors to nome officials, constitute the majority of vestis miliaris documentation and span the 
whole century.1?5 These are addressed to the taxpayer (or lower level offical), listing the pay 
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tment in either clothing, clothing fractions, or money.12* Most are dated with at least an indi 
tion, ifnot a more specific date 

“Typical of receipts from the vests miliaris proper are those for taxes paid on the estate of 
Alopex of Panopolis. The texts span a period of nine years (337-346) and include payments 
for all the inditions of that interval except the fifteenth." The standard unit of payment is 1/6 


of either a sricharion or a chlamys, which is, in some cases, simply referred to as “the amount 





owing” (r& aipoivra. 

Some receipts have unusual features, There are a few which are receipts for other com. 
rmodities in addition to clothing.#9 One texts records the payments of several individuals 
together; these perhaps were co-owners of the property that was taxed.'2? Two receipts recond 
‘garments in minute fractions, multiples of 1/192.) 

Lists and accounts form another class of vest miliaris documents." These range in 
length from a few lines toa few hundred fines and reflect all of the levels of involvement in the 
taxation process except that of the province: the individual taxpayer (e.g. P. Ory. LVI 3874), 
the village (e.g. P. Col. VII 129), the pagus (e.g. P. Stras. VIII 735), the nome (e.g. 247) 
len lst vests miltaris payments among other expenses; public accounts 

ment or lack there. 





Individual accounts o 
list tax paying units (individuals, villages, pagi) and the amount of 
Because many lists and accounts were intended for internal use, they can seem cryptic or 
overly brief to the modern reader, Still, their importance cannot be overemphasized because it 
is only through the bird's eye view provided by a long public account, like 247, that we can 
place the more particular evidence, such as a brief receipt, into the perspective of the entire tax 
collecting process, 

Another group of vestis militaris documents are those which address problems arising 
sts or the problems which 

















from the assessment or collection process, Often, they involve litur 
arise from liturgies. These include private correspondence," official correspondence,'™ and 
accounts of of 








ial proceedings. 138 


Epilogue: Clothing Taxes in the Empire 


‘Although the evidence is scarce, we know that the vestis militaris was collected beyond 
the fourth century. A long 





ax codex from the Hermopolite village of Skar (CPR V 26), dated 


1265p XIV 11886 233) i the only extant rece 

ment, Sie this eis unig, i ibcul oexplan 
¥EFe Panay 19. Thee are went resents inthis suet: he vests lars rec are PP 

099), 3099) Odie 4), Amber up is P. Dub 21 (33 
ing 


which acknowledges deivery of rough cloth rater than ga 











5 P. Oslo 1 119 (19), which aso acknowledges the delivery of palm rope and O- Badl 11 2064 
(fourth centr, which Hits other money charges 

‘isp xvi 12646 26/27 

{3tp,Siras. VUL737 (380A) and 738 380-817). A payment of 1/984 of «garment i als recorded. 

1. Col. Vi 129 (363/68), 247, P. tnaabeuck inv. (four century), P. Lond. Il 1259 (342/43), P. Os) 

XII 1448 6.318), P. Ory. LVI 387 (345/467), PST XII 1264 (fourth century), P. Ress, Georg. V 6 (la 
fourth century), SB XII 10988 042), 5B XVI 12644 (second ball fourth century), P. Stas. Vil 691 (erly fut 
century) P Sas. VILT3S (ours ent) 

ie, LW 1859 or entry), P.O. XI 1434 31, 

\34p. Oxy, XLII 3031 (¢, 302), P. Panop. Beaty 22026 G00), P. Ory. L13621 (129), 

3SP. Ory XII 1414 (270-15), P. Ory. XVI 2110 G70), P. Ory. LIV 3758 (32 
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THE FOURTH-CENTURY VESTIS MILITARIS: 105 


(o the second half of the fifth century, shows the collection of myriads of talents from individu 
als for three types of garments, the dermatike, the mafo 





ion, and the colobion. 13 

The most regrettable lacuna in the sources is the lack of corroborating evidence on the 
vestis milizaris from the remainder of the Roman Empire, The Theodosian Code tell us that the 
‘ax was collected throughout the eastern provinces, and that it was assessed in a manner similar 
to Egypt. The Code discusses the result of clothing collection in Hlyria. Thus although we can 





throughout the East, The fact that this tax was collected elsewhere makes 


ocal peculiarities, the vestis miliaris operated more or less in the same way 
knowledge from 





Egypt all the more important 


page 4, 370-9 


























Chapter 4 


The Administration of the Hermopolite Nome 


Introduction 


TThe revision of the taxation system under Diocletian, as well as the alterations that were 
mace during the next forty years, required a careful accounting of the land. Thus, beginning in 
307/308, with the introduction of the pagus, the administration of the taxable land of Egypt 
was changed and continuously fine-tuned to optimize the collection of land-based taxes 

The collection of a tax such as the vestix mititaris would not have been possible without 








tax-collecting structures linked to basic divisions ofthe land. Thus, land administration and tax 
collecting are inseparable activities linked by a common goal: raising revenue for the stat 
This chapter will investigate the organization and administration of the Hermopolite Nome Via 
incorporating the new evidence of 247 with the vast body of existing data. Indeed, it is particu Ths 





larly good fortune that this codex is Hermopolite, since that nome is otherwise so well docu aie 
mented. Furthermore, the nearby Oxythynchite nome, whose administration is also well dion 
known, provides data which can be compared to that from the Hermopolite. He 


This chapter owes an enormous debt to Marie Drew-Bear in her important study of the 
toponyms of the Hermopolite, Le Nome Hermopolite (Missoula 1979, referred to herein as 
“Drew-Bear”), Technological advances in recent years permit computer searches for toponyms 
that appear in published papyri;! but these are not a substitute for the careful study of 
toponyms that Drew-Bear presented in her volume. Using that technology, howe) 
updated Drew-Bear’s catalogue for the toponyms included in this text (not for the entirety of 
the Hermopolite, which would be beyond the scope of this work).2 











New Sources Ps 
Since Drew-Bear’s 1979 publication, many previously unknown Hermopolite texts have 

been edited, and some known ones reedited. Quite a number of these offer us new information 

about the nome. The following are brief descriptions of the most important sources for the 
Scere of te Dake Database of Docwmtay Pap canbe doe wig vatiow software palags te 
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study of administrative geography. These sources either list many toponyms or elucidate 
administration through other information, 


The Hermopolite La 





id Registers (P. Herm, Landi.) 


This volume includes three documents, all dealing with assessments of estates in the 
Hermopolite nome held by Hermopolite and Antinoite individuals. Text F (a reedition of P, 
Flor. 171) and Anh. 1 (P. Flor. 1 87 plus an unedited fragment) are parts of the same codex; 
Text G (P, Giss. inv. 4) is a similar register. A rerminus post quem for the main texts has been 
et at 346/47 on prosopographical evidence. Anh, II dates to the late 3rd - early 4th century 
(before 307/308), 

The typical entry in the land registers records the name of the landholder, followed by 
the amount of land held in a particular pagus/toparchy (the terms are used interchangeably in 
this text), Village names are used to identify individuals and so occur throughout the texts, but 
only the earliest register (Anh, II) locates some villa 








s in their toparchies. Thus, in spite of 
their length, the land registers are of limited use in the study of administrative geography, 
since they do not tell us which villages are located in which pag 





There is, nevertheless, pertinent information in the registers. First, they record a nome of 
the mid-fourth century which was divided into seventeen pagi, unlike 247 which shows a pa 
tion into fifteen, Also, the pattern of landholding in certain pagi, as well as a lack of any men- 
tion of the seventh pagus, provides information on the location of the pagi in relation to 
Hermopolis and Antinoopolis.* 











Village payment lists (P, Col. IX 247, P. Laur. 1V 173, SB XO 





15063,5 SB XX 15064) 





These fourth century documents are lists of payments made by villages. Bec 





se it covers 
such a vast area of the nome, 247 ranks as the single most important Hermopolite topograph 
cal document, The account locates seventy-two toponyms in their respective pagi, and shows 
that there were fifteen pagi during the first quarter of the century. The text also includes five 
previously unattested toponyms, and four others not included in Drew-Bear. SB XX 15063 and 
‘8B XX 15064 list villages which can be assigned primarily to the Leukopyrgites Ano toparchy; 
they may therefore have been generated not by a pagus, but by a toparchy, and must date 
before 307/308. P. Laur, IV 173 lists villages known to belong to the Leukopyrgites Ano and 
Kato toparchies, as well as one village (Senembo) which belonged to a toparchy further north 
Itis therefore probable that this document was generated by a pagus, as pagi were often com- 
posed of villages which formerly belonged to different toparchies. These three documents are 
particularly important since they list geographically grouped villages from parts of the nome 
‘ot covered by 247. 

















Van Gusbt 1984; also see Bagnall 1979 and Bowman 1985, 
4See below, 123-26, 131-32 
53 in Sipeteiin and Worp 1990. 
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‘The Dossiers of Aurelia Charite and her family (P. Charite and CPR XVUA) 


‘Aurelia Charite was a wealthy landowner from Hermopolis who owned estates in twelve 
pagi of the nome. The forty one texts in her dossier, all dating to the period between 320 and 
350 (firmly dated texts range from 325 to 348), mention nine village names, placing four in 
their respective pagi. The papers of Charite are particularly important because they span the 
period of the reorganization of the Hermopolite, Indeed, three of the four villages attested in 
pagi are mentioned in two different pagi within this group of texts, These texts are the best evi 
dence for the dating of the reorganization. 

‘Aurelius Adelphios was probably the husband of Charite and also a resident of the town of 
Hermopolis. A man of some status, he held several important offices, such as gymnasiarch and 
councillor, and owned land in various parts of the nome. His dossier, with dated texts spanning 
mentions fourteen toponyms, although only two are located in 








the period from 312 to 322, 
pagi 





‘Aurelius Asklepiades, praepositus of the fifteenth pagus around 340, may have been the 
son of Chatite and Adephios, Because of his official position, several of the documents in his 
dossier list villages in that pagus,? Two texts from this group are of particular importance, $B 
XVI 12826,* dated 18 April 340, is a list of payments in folleis and denarii from seven villages 
Of the fifteenth pagus. And P. Lond. Ill 1251 desce.? (340/41) lists payments for the military 
annona from seven villages of the same pagus. 








Administrative status of toponyms 


‘The meani 





of village («cjn) and hamlet (éxofaor) 


The majority of localities listed in 247 are described as villages («ipan), This term des: 
cribes the administrative center of a parcel of agricultural territory.'© The meaning of the 
designation remained consistent through the Roman period and into the late antique period, a 
time when there were changes in the structure of village bureaucracy and administration, 

Six places in the text, though, are distinguished as hamlets (éxoiua), namely Attinos 
(20.325), Berku (20.322), Hermoberakles (18.283), llios (8.129), Kenembatos (6.89), and 
Tiberion (16.253). Originally, the term “hamlet” was used to designate private estates, often 
bearing the name of the owner, which depended on a neighboring village for administration. In 
fourth century texts, however, hamlets are taxed and administered just like villages, indicating 
a possible change in status.'" Some localities, such as Berku, are called both village and hamlet 
in different texts.!? The hamlet fios is known to have had the same liturgists that appear in vil- 
lages, such as sitologot (P. Stras. VII 735) and even a komarch (P. Lips. 84 xi 20) 


























Much of his archive was already published individually when Drew-Bear 
XVIA contsins ine new txts (ns. 31-39) 
4349 in Bagnall and Worp 1983, 
942 in Pardsoplon 1987a. 
Drew Bear, $1, and Pruseti 1981, 10-12 
UDrew-Bear, 412, and Lewuilon-Blvme 1982, 341-46, 
Below, 148 
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Although some appear to have become the administrative equivalent of villages, hamlets 
ae differentiated in offical accounts and lists. Some texts note villages but record other places 
without a designation of status,!3 while others display the opposite pattern, in which hamlets 
are marked as such, but villages are not." It is similarly possible for 
ther status designation's or both, as 247 does 

Is size the feature which distinguishes a village from a hamlet? Size can be determined in 
part by tax liability; since the vestis militars is based on landholding, larger payments would 
indicate @ locality with more taxable property. Of course, the real size ofa village cannot be 
determined from the information in 247 because the codex does not list land in the villages 
which was owned by town residents; this would have been recorded in a separate document, 
Village land owned by town dwellers was not evenly distributed around the nome, but was 
concentrated in areas closest to the town. By assigning values to the garments collected in 247, 
the relative taxability of its villages and hamlets can be determined, 

‘The actual prices of the garments are not known, but relative values can be assigned 10 
them, During the early years of the vestis miliaris, a sticharion was reimbursed at four-fifths 
the amount of a pallium. "© The value of a dalmatikon is not attested, but since it consists of no 





sounts to include 




















imore than a sticharion with sleeves, it seems reasonable to assume that it was worth more than 
4 sticharion but tess than a pallim.!? A. garment described as “full-sized” is worth more than 
‘one which is “nearly full-sized," 

To calculate the relative tax lability, and hence the size of the localities, the following 
values will be used: pallium, 5; sticharion teleion, 4; sticharion parateleion, 3; delmatikon 
teleion 4.4; delmatikon parateleion 3,3. The tax lability of each village and hamlet, listed by 





ius, is included in Figure 1; a list of villages from largest to smallest is presented in Figure 
2. Since the values of the garments are so close, Figures 3 and 4 duplicate the calculations in 
Figures 1 and 2, respectively, except that actual numbers of garments are used instead of 
weighted values for garments, 
In order to determine the size of hamlets relative to villages, each hamlet must be 
camined in two contexts, that of its own pagus, and that of the whole nome, Two of the ham 
lets, Berku and Attinos, were located in the fifteenth pagus in the northernmost part of the 
nome. In this pagus of four localities, they rank third and fourth in size, although Berku is not 
‘much smaller than M t village. They represent 19.9% and 14% 
respectively, of the total land of the pagus. Hermoherakles comprises only 3.7% of the total 
of the fourteenth pagus, making it less than half the size of the next largest village, Ilios 
was among the smallest areas of the tenth pagus, as was Kenembatos in the ninth (there is one 
smaller village), Tiberion, in the thirteenth pagus, however, was larger than six other villages 























"For example, $B XVI 12826 fists Prektis, Pychis, Nache. and Admentha as villages, where Tiberon 


Wie any qulifieation 





a Korkodilon at listed wit 
Vea ® On, LV 3795 

5g nd. I 1251 desc, which interestingly includes the same toponym as $B XVI 12826. 
164000 eachmas for a sticharion, $000 for a palm. See above, 92-96 

"Mtn the ease of modern men's shirts of equal quality, he long aleved version costs approximately 10% more 
than the shor-aleeved version 

"iThowe garment which are nearly full-sized have been abitarlyauigned a yale seventy-five percent that of 











their fullsized equivalent 
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Figure 1 
Tax liability of each village, listed by pagus (weighted) 
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Villages ranked largest to smallest (weighted) 


(VILLAGE PAGUS "TAX LIABILITY 
Kirka B 65300 578 
i Thallos 2 64100 5.68 
Ares 8 000 5.14 
Prektis B 51500 456 
Toou Pasko 4 49800 
Pecntalis 2 43500 
Temseu Skordoo | 11 38100 
Tertonpsembe u 34100 
Telbonti 10 31100 2 
TemenkyrkisP. | 10 30500 2 
Somolo is 29100 258 
Timonthis " 28100 2.49 
Temi B 26800 2 
Enseu 6 25800 2 
Temseu Moron) 9 2 
Penne 4 202 
Sesoncha B 22200 197 
wobihenytis 4 21400 1.90 
lOphis 1 18400 163 
Pesta 0 16400 Las 
Psobthonchen m 16300 144 
Parooa n 14900 132 
Sinarchebis 14900 132 
Ibion Teo 13900 123 
Mnachi 13800 12 
Toou Neaniskon 11 13800 12 
pimenis. 9 13400 119 
Tertembythis 6 13400, 119 
Thynis 6 13400 119. 
Berkus 15 13000 Las 
Metissour 10 00 Lis 
Hakis 10 12400 110 
Sesiu 1 12300 109 
Pake 12000 1.06 
Ibion Tanoupis 11500 102 
[Harmotnis 11300 100 
Figure 2 
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(VILLAGE PAGUS TAXLIABILITY | % OF TOTAL 
Ibion Sesymb, 9 10500 093 
Sinape 9 9900 oss 
[Auinos 1s 9400 083, 
Korkodilon 4 9400 083 
Senilais 9 9400 083 
Seninebis 9 9400 083 
ITiberion 3 ‘9400 083 
Bousiris 8 ‘9000 0.80 
Nagogis 10 ‘9000 080 
Poteu 2 ‘9000 080 
Skordon u ‘9000 080 
[Admenthon 3 8400 07 
Magdolon Mire 1 8400 074 
Sinatane u 7300 0.65 
Sarapicon 6 6550 039 
Sellechime 8 6300 036 
Preve 6 6050 oss 
Tow u $000 oa 
Horo: 8 4400 039 
Kenembatos 9 +400 039 
Simaphow 10 4400 039 
Temenkyckis Hal, 13, 4400 039 
Tertonsamoou 9 +400 039 
Hermoherakles | 14 4000 035 
ios 10 4000 035 
Isicon and Nake | 13 4000 035 
Phu 8 4000 03s 
Sinageris 10 “4000 035 
Sinpetesis 10 4000 035 
[Skar and Tanau 4000 035 
Tethinis 9 4000 035 
Psychis 3B 3300 029 
Senormoero 3 3000 02: 
Toenorsis B 3000 027 
TOTAL 1128900 

AVERAGE 1612714 

MEDIAN 11300, 

Figure 2 
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Figure 3 


Tax liability of each village, listed by pagus 





(Counting each garment as on 
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PAGUS | TANLIABILITY | % OF TOTAL 

B 1s sm 

i Thallos 2 15 S71 
Ares 8 B 495 
Prekis B 2 457 
Taou Pasko 4 2 457 
Peentalis 2 10 381 
ITemseu Skordon | 11 9 343 
Tenonpsembe u 8 3.05 
Semoio 1s o 267 
Telboathis 10 1 267 
Temenkyrkis P. | 10 7 267 
Timonthis u 7 267 
Enseu 6 6 229 
Tenis 3 6 229 
Temseu Moron 9 35 210 
Peane 4 5 1.90 
Psotthen 4 5 1.90 
Sesoneha B 5 190 
opis 7 4 132 
Pesta 0 4 182 
ion Teo 2 35 133 
Parvo 2 35 133 
Psobthoochen m1 35 133 
Sinarchebis 9 35 133 
Berk is 3 14 
Hakis 10 3 Lis 
Metissourgon 10 3 Li 
Mnachis 1s 3 Li 
Pake 2 3 Lia 
Poarnpimenis 9 3 Lia 
sexi 7 3 Lia 
Frenebythis 6 3 Lua 
Thynis 6 3 Lia 
Toou Neaniskon 11 3 Lid 
[Harmomis u as 095 

Figure 4 


Villages listed largest to small 
(counting each garment as one) 
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iVILLAGE PAGUS | TAX LIABILITY | © OF TOTAL 
Ibion Sesymb. 9 095 
Ibion Tanoupis 2 095 
Sinape 9 095 
Admenthon B 076 
Atinos 1s 076 
Bousris 8 076 
Korkodilon “4 2 076 
IMagdolon Mire 1 2 075 
Nagogis 10 2 076 
Povew 2 076 
Sellechine 8 076 
Senitais 9 076 
Seninebis 9 076 
Sinalabe m1 2 076 
Skordon u 076 
Tiberion 13 2 076 
Prove 6 is 057 
Sarapicoo 6 is 057 
Hermoherakles 4 1 038 
Hormos 8 1 038 
ios 0 1 038 
Isicon and Nake | 13 1 038 
Kenembatos 9 1 038 
Phu 8 1 038 
Psychis B 1 038 
Senomorro B 1 038 
Sinageris 10 1 038 
Sinpetesis 10 1 038 
Simaphow 10 1 038 
Skar and Tanaw " n 038 
Temenkyrkis Hall 13 n 038 
Tertonsamooa 9 n 038 
[Meth 9 n 038 
HTocnoesis B n 038 
|Toou n L 038 
TOTAL 25 

AVERAGE 375 

[MEDIAN 25 








Figure 4 
Continued 
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in that area, When the hamlets and villages are considered together, the hamlets were of less 
than average size;!® and all but Berku are below the median. Therefore, while the hamlets tend 
to be among the smaller places in the nome, size alone does not seem to be their distinguishing 
characteristic, as there are also many small villages. 

Tt seems most likely that these hamlets, some of which bear personal names, were once 
private estates that had been assimilated into the mainstream of administration. Whatever their 
history, however, they function just like their neighboring villages within the tax collecting 





bureaucracy 


‘Toponyms without status designations 


Sixteen toponyms occur in 247 without any indication of status. They are (in the order 
they occur): Ibion Sesymbothis (6.91), Tertonsamoou (6.96), Seninebis (6.98), Senilais 
(6.101), Temenkyrkis Poimenon (8.131), Sinageris (9.143), Sintaphos (9.145), Sinala 
(10.161), ‘Temseu Skordon (10.164), ‘Toou Neaniskon (11.175), Psobthonchenarsiesis 
(11.178), Tertonpsembe (11.181), Prektis (16.258), Admentha (16.264), and Temenkyrkis 
Halieon (16.267). The distinguishing factor common to the majority of these toponyms is the 
{length of the names themselves, and this seems to be the primary reason for their being listed 
without being preceded by a status designator. The scribe of 247 was clearly interested in 
producing a neat and precisely organized account and the scheme he devised did not allow two 














lines for a toponym. 
A few of these toponyms, however, are not of a length which requires an entire line in the 
text. The omission of a status designator in these cases may be attributed to scribal error or 
‘oversight. “Senilais", for example, is written on one line, followed on the same line by the 
beginning of the tax payment entry for that village, Here it seems that the scribe did not wish 
to end the page with the name of a village but no ledger entry, although he could have simply 
moved the entire entry to the top of the next page. Like “Senilais”, there is no indicator of 
status before either “Sinalab 
the status of village, ‘The 
fourth c 











or “Prektis™, although all are known from other texts to have 
4. of status designation for Sintaphos is unfortut 
Fy Lext indicates its status 

















Administrative 6 





ography 

‘The administration of the agricultural land of Egypt was of the utmost importance to the 
its Graeco-Roman invaders. The land and its produce provided the Ptolemies with their main 
source of revenue; the Roman government, from the beginning of its occupation, jealously 
guarded the wealth of the province, Meticulous accounting of land and its productivity maxi 
mized the ability of the conquerors to reap the profits of agricultural production; it also facili 





tated the collection of taxes. The Ptolemies developed a practical approach to supervising the 
land by creating several levels of manageable subdivisions of the country. The Romans adopted 
the Ptolemaic system, but altered it when né 





essary to suit their particular needs. 





| This satin is deceptive vince 68% ofthe villages el below the average, which ix skewed by several very 
large villages atthe top ofthe tele. Berka, for example, while below average. is tl larger than 39 villages inthe 
Ros 





vf 1941, 290. 
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When the Ptolemaic dynasty came into power at the end of the fourth century BCE, Egypt 
was already divided into about forty subdivisions which the Greeks called nomes. These names 
were ancient in origin, probably the remnants of older kingdoms unified under the Pharaohs! 
‘The Ptolemies partitioned the land further by dividing the nomes into toparchies, which were 
comprised of small groups of villages. At each administrative level - nome, toparchy, and vi 
lage - there was an official in charge of overseeing agricultural production as well as the t 
tion ofthe productive land 

The success of this system of nomes and toparchies is evident, as the Ptolemies utilized a 
similar scheme in other areas under their dominion, such as the interior parts of Syria.2 ‘The 
Romans, t00, found these subdivisions useful, not only in Egypt, but in other parts of the 
empice as well, including Syria and Thrace. While there were changes in the bureaucracy, 
the basic system of land administration established by the Ptolemies lasted through six 
centuries of Roman rule. 

‘When Diocletian came into power at the end of the thint century, the organization of the 








province of Egypt was different from others, at least in terminology. Diocletian seems to have 
preferred uniformity in administration, and so he set out to bring the organization of Egypt 
& process of romanization which had been in progress 








into the mainstream, 
throughout the century 

At the heart of Dioclet 
group of villages within a nom 


ontinui 











in's reorganization, in 307/308, was the creation of the “pagus,” 
Structurally, pagi were not unlike toparchies, although each 
es in a pagus rarely 











‘ome contained more pagi than it had toparchies; thus the group of villag 
corresponded exactly to a former toparchy. Administratively, pagi had a far more important 
role than toparchies. The chief official of the pagus, the praepositus pagi, was responsible for 
all administration of the villages in his charge, including the assignment of liturgies and overall 
responsibility for tax cotlection.*7 The pruepositi now shouldered more of the tax-collecting 





burden than nome-level officials 
The introduction of the pagi and the creation of the office of praepositus pagi reflect 
Diocletian's preference for subdividing of provinces into smaller units, a policy maintained by 








2\For names inthe Graeco-Roman period, ee Jones 1971, 29730. and Gir 1935, 
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his immediate successors. The province of Aegyptus itself was divided into four smaller 
provinces: Libya, consisting of the old nome of Libya, the Thebaid, Aegyptus Herculia, con 
sisting of the Heptanomia and the eastern Delta, and Aegyptus lovia, made up of the remaining 
part of the Delta. The divisions of the province were altered several times during the course of 
the century, as were the number of pagi.** Both the partitioning of the province and the addi 
tion of a new layer of bureaucracy, the pagus, distributed the responsibility for tax collection 
more broadly and ultimately provided more checks on the taxpayers, 





‘The Administrative Geography of the Hermopolite 


While the basic framework of administrative geography is well known from literary and 
documentary sources, the application of the system to any particular area of Egypt has been 
difficult to decipher. Information concerning the location of villages in any particu 
where the divisions of toparchies or pagi fell, appears at random in the sources. Isolated 
details, such as the pagus number of one or two villages in a nome, limit our ability 10 
understand the workings of the organization; only comprehensive information concerning a 
whole nome, or at least a large part of it, can be helpful here. 

‘There are only two nomes whose administrative geography has been clarified through the 
analysis of the sources, and these are, not suprisingly, among the best documented areas 
Egypt, the Oxyrhynchite and Hermopolite nomes. Lists of villages by toparchy and pagus hay 
been assembled for the Oxyrhynchite, and the general location of the toparchies and pagi has 
been established.2* For the Hermopolite, Drew-Bear was able to locate a majority of villages in 
Toparchies, but the sources were not forthcoming with pagus numbers. The comprehensive 
nature of the data contained in 247, combined with other evidence gathe 








F nome, oF 














sd since the pub- 
lication of Drew-Bear, now makes it possible to place many more villages in their respective 
toparchies and pagi, as well as to establish hypothetical boundaries for the subslvisions. 





‘Toparchies 





Like the rest of the Egyptian nomes, the Hermopolite was divided into a number of topar: 
chies. Although not well documented for the Ptolemaic period, the composition of these admin 
istrative subdivisions is well attested in the Roman period un 





| they ceased 10 exist in the 
beginning of the fourth century. From south to north, these twelve toparchies were called 
Koussites Ano, Koussites Kato, Leukopyrgites Ano, Leukopyrgites Kato, Peri Polin Ano, Peri 
Polin Kato, Patre Ano, Patre Kato, Patemites Ano, Patemites Kato, Mochites, and Pasko, The 
north-south order conjectured by Drew-Bear is confirmed by the evidence of 247. 

The introduction of the pagus in the Hermopolite did not completely eliminate the use of 
the term “toparchy”. The Hermopolite Land Registers, which were written at least forty years 
after the introduction of the pagus, sometimes refer to numbered toparchies, a clear confusion 
between the mumbered pagi and the old terminology.>! This, however, is not the norm; the 
term “pagus” was used regularly after it was introduced. 
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While 247 postdates the existence of toparchies, the location of some villages in toparchies 


can be confirmed by their placement in a particular pagus. Evidence for these villages is noted 
in the catalogue of toponym. 








Pai 

Although pagi were introduced into the administrative system ten years earlier, the first 
attestation of a particular Hermopotite village in its pagus dates to 317.22 Texts which locate a 
village in @ pagus are scarce; by locating seventy-two villages in pagi, the codex triples our 
knowledge of the location of villages and hamlets. 

This text tells us more, though, than which villages belonged in which pagi, As 
represented here, the Hermopolite was divided into fifteen pagi. Yet other texts lista sixteenth 
and a seventeenth pagus'S, and several villages are attested in two or more pagi. Clearly, there 
was a change in the number of pagi at some time during the fourth century, and further 
redistricting also occured, 3° 

Before looking at the evidence fi 














the change in number of pagi, it must be stressed that 
th 





247 is a complete account at its end; ie., it is not missing the pages containing the sixte 
and seventeenth pagus. Two facts establish this. First, although we do not know which villag 
comprised the sixteenth oF sev pagus, villages listed in the fifteenth pagus in 247 are 
known to be the northernmost of the nome. Berku, for example, sat on the border between the 
Hermopolite and the Oxyrhynchite (the next nome north), and belonged to both nomes at dif 
ferent times, Second, the page of the codex containing entries for the fifteenth pagus is 
ly the last page of the vestis militaris account, as the page that follows contains a pri 
later date (248). At the time that 247 was written, therefore, there were only 
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n pag 
All available evidence indicates that the Hermopolite nome was originally divided into fi 
teen pagi, and later seventeen, with some minor adjustments after the extra pagi were added. In 
favor of this conclusion is the fact that when the nomes were switched from the toparchy to the 
ppagus system, the number of groups increased. The Oxyrhynchite, for example, had six topar 
chies, but ten pagi.2? Whatever the original number of Hermopolite pagi, there was a definite 
increase in number of pagi (fifteen or seventeen) over toparchies (twelve). Generally, in this 
period, the number of manageable tax collection units increased, 

The increase in the number of pagi can also be supported geographically. If first there 
were fifteen pagi, and later the same group of villages were divided into seventeen groups, vil 
lages from the center to the north of the nome would shift upward in pagus numbers; centrally 
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located villages would likely move up one pagus, northern villages two. Sinarchebis, for 
example, a village formerly part of the Patre Ano toparchy in the central part of the nome, 
changes from the ninth to the tenth pagus in dated texts during the 320's,%* which confirms that 
the change took place in the mid 320s 

Precisely dating the change in the number of pagi is difficult, Although there is ample evi- 
dence for the change, several of the texts involved are undated (such as 247), and many have 
only an indiction year. The dates of some of the indiction year texts can be narrowed with 
some certainty, given the overwhelming evidence that the number of pagi increased rather than 
decreased, s0 itis possible to narrow the range of years 

One key text is P. Adelph. Anh. B, two tax receipts belonging to the dossier of Aurelia 
Charite, which records payments for the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth indictions, While 
these could refer to three different periods during Charite’s lifetime, it is most likely that the 
text dates to the 320's, a period from which we have several of Chatite’s receipts (such as P. 
harite 13, 14, and 15). This text places the village of Senilais in the ninth pagus during the 
tinth indiction; elsewhere, it is listed in the eleventh pagus beginning in the fourteenth indic- 
tion.» This information conforms with the geographic formula detailed above: since Senilais, 
formerly in the Putemites Ano toparchy, was farther north than Sinarchebis, the redivision of 
the pagi pushed it to a pagus numbered higher by two. The text also places Sinarchebis in the 
ninth pagus in the tenth indiction (its place in the fifteen pagus arrangement 
time period when the change could have occurred to between the el 
tion, 

Further evidence 
place, The villa us in the thirteenth indiction;¥ 
it is also listed in the ninth in 247. Given this village’s location in the southernmost part of 
the ninth pagus (hence the central part of the nome), it may well have shifted to another pagus, 
most likely the tenth, in the reorganization. If this did happen, the change had not yet taken 
place by the thirteenth indiction 

There is no contemporary evidence to place any of the villages in a pagus during the four 
teenth indiction (325/26). P. Charite 13 and 14 discuss arrears for the fourteenth indiction, but 
as they were both written during the fifteenth indiction, they list the pagus affiliations of th 
Villages in question (Senilais, Sinarchebis, and Sinape) as they were at that time, after the 
Teorganization, Whether these are accurate for the fourteenth indiction, or whether they reflect 
the new arrangment, cannot be determined. The change in the number of pagi, therefore, 
occured in either the fourteen or fifteenth indietion, 

‘The fifteenth indiction, unquestionably the rerminus ante quem for the modification of the 
land divisions, is an attractive choice for the precise time of the change. It was during this 
indiction that two other major adjustments were made in the administration, namely the shift of 
the first day of the year from Thoth 1 to Pachon 1 and the reorganization of the indiction 
years. The fifteenth indiction year of 326/27 was prolonged in order to accommodate the new 
Start of the year, and the fifteenth indiction became the first indiction of the new cycle.*! It 
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seems likely therefore that the addition of two pagi in the Hermopolite happened the same 

The reasons for a change in the administration of the nome, like the change in the 
calendar, “rest on motives of fiscal advantage to the state." Pagi provided easily controlled 
and supervised parcels of land, and the bureaucrats in charge of these matters must have seen 
‘an advantage in increasing the number of pagi, as well as in the other changes made later in the 
century. One possible reason for the change in number is that the pagi, as they are represented 
in 247, are vastly different in size (see Figure 5) and therefore tax liability. In effect, this 
would mean more work and more potential liability for any tax liturgist in one of the larger 
pag. Not enough data is available for such a precise measuring of the land in the later arrange 
‘ments, but the addition of two pagi in the north may have evened out the sizes of the pagi to a 
certain extent, 














™ 





First Arrangement of Hermopolite Pagi 


The villages and hamlets included in 247 represent those of the northern two-thirds of the 
rome, beginning with villages near the city of Hermopolis and ending at the Oxyrhynchite bor- 
der in the north, Since there is far more documentation to show the composition of the sixth 
through fifteenth pagi, this discussion will begin with those. The conclusions drawn from th 
northern part of the nome can then be applied to the south where there is less concrete evi 
dence 

The sixth pagus, the first attested in the extant section of 247, contained five villages 
ly located in the Peri Polin Ano toparchy (Enseu, Pre 
Tertembythis, and Thynis). These represent no more than half of the villages in that topar 
chy.4! The total taxable land area of the sixth pagus represented 5.78% of the total area listed 








which were all pre 





in 247; it coincidentally had the exact same tax payment as the fifteenth pagus.*4 

The seventh pagus contained the smallest number of villages of any listed in 247, only 
three (Magdolon Mire, Ophis, and Sesiu), and was the smallest of any in the north, The three 
villages were previously part of the Peri Polin Karo toparchy. The town of Hermopolis appears 
lw have been part of the seventh pagus, although itis not listed inthis tax register.** 

Five villages made up the eighth pagus. Three (Bousiris and Hormos with certainty; Se 
leche possibly) were previously in the Pert Polin Kato toparchy, and two (Ares and Phbu) in 
Patre Ano. These villages bore 7.23% of the tax burden represented in 247 
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The ninth pagus was composed of ten villages, mostly small, which had been administered 
in three different toparchies. Poampimenis, Sinarchebis, and Tlethmis had belonged to the 
Patre Ano toparchy; Seninebis, Sinape, and Tertonsamoou were located in the Parre Kato 
toparchy; Senilais in Patemites Ano. Temseu Moron is believed to have belonged to either Peri 
Polin Kato or Patre Ano, but the composition of this pagus seems to indicate that Patre Ano is 
more likely. Ibion Sesymbothis is listed in other documents with villages of both Patre topar- 
chies. The toparchy of Kenembatos is unknown. The ten villages accounted for 9.22% of the 
area described in 247 

Ten villages from three different toparchies constituted the tenth pagus, which was some: 
what larger than the ninth because of the inclusion of two very large villages, Telbonthis and 
Temenkyrkis Poimenon, the ninth and tenth largest villages in 247. The majority of the vil 
lages belonged to the Patemites Ano toparchy (Hakis, llios, Nagogis, Sinageris, Telbonthis, 
Temenkyrkis Poimenon), but there was one each from Peri Polin Kato (Sintaphos) and Patre 
Kato (Melissourgon). The toparchies of Pesla and Sinpetesis are not attested 

Villages of the Patemites Ano (Sinalabe, Skar, Skordon, Temseu Skordon, Timonthis) and 
Karo (Tanau, Tertonpsembe, Toou Neaniskon) toparchies comprised the large eleventh pagus, 
1s did three villages whose toparchy is not known (Harmotns,4® Psobthonchenarsiesi 














Tou), 
The villages ranged in size from very large (Temseu Skordon was almost as large as the entire 
seventh pagus) to very small (Skar and Tanau, listed in a joint entry, make one of the smallest 
tax payments), The entire pagus paid 14.79% of the tax burden in 247, 

The remainder of the villages from the Patemites Kato (Pake, Peentalis, Thallou) were 
Included with Ibion Paroou, and Poteu (toparchies unknown) in the 
twelfth pagus. ‘The total taxable land area of the twelfth was larger than the eleventh because it 
Included two extremely large villages, Thallou (the second largest in 247) and Peentalis, 

‘The thirteenth pagus was largest in both number of villages (eleven) and tax burden 
(17.83%). It also contained the largest village recorded in 247, Kirka, which alone had th 
same tax burden as the villages of either the sixth or fifteenth pagus, and considerably more 
than the seventh pagus. In addition to Kirka, Admentha, and Sesoncha certainly belonged 10 
the Mochites toparchy; Isigon, Nache, Prektis, Senomorro, and Tiberion appear also 10 hav 
been in the Mochites.*” Psychis was originally administered under the Pasko toparchy. The 
toparchies of the other villages im the fifteenth (Temenkyrkis Halieon, Temsiris, and 
Toenorsis) are not known, 

‘The remaining villages of the Mochites toparchy, Hermoherakles (presumably), 
Korkodilon, Penne, and Psobthenyris belonged to the fourteenth pagus. Toou Pasko, the fifth 
largest village in 247, was originally part of Pasko, the northernmost toparchy, Because of the 
inclusion of three large villages, the fourteenth pagus bore 9.51% of the tax burden. 
fifteenth pagus presumably all belonged to Pasko; Mnachis is 
ymolo. The 
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‘The pagi, since they were more numerous, clearly did not follow the same “borders” as 
the toparchies. Peri Polin Ano villages became part of the sixth and another lower numbered 
pagus; Peri Polin Kato villages joined the seventh, eighth, tenth, and another pagus,** The 
Patre Ano toparchy was divided into the eighth and ninth pagi, Patre Karo into the ninth and 
tenth, The Patemites Ano villages became part of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh; Kato villages 
were divided among the eleventh and twelfth pagi. The large Mochites toparchy was divided 
into the thirteenth and fourteenth pagi. The northernmost toparchy, Pasko, was distributed 
among the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth pagi. 

‘The papyri offer us no information concerning the criteria used to divide villages into 
pagi, or, for that matter, into the original toparchies. The evidence supports the proposition 
that the toparchies were more or less geographical divisions = the nome was simply cut into 
pieces with east-west lines, probably at some salient topographical feature (e.g., a hill or canal) 
that was obvious to those making the decision. The toparchies appear to have had neither equal 
‘oumbers of villages (although this is not certain) nor equal land area.*? 

The beginning of the fourth century was a period of reorganization of the system of taxa: 
tion; one is tempted to tie the redistricting of the land in this period to those changes. To the 
‘modern mind, one obvious plan would be to divide the villages into contiguous groups with 
more or less an equal tax burden, leaving no praepositus pagi with more of a burden th 
another.*° The authorities in Egypt certainly had the information they needed to create such 
subdivisions, yet the pagi are far from equal, as the tax collection in 247 clearly shows, 

‘The pagi may have been centered around a particular village, one for example that had a 
public granary or other storage area for materials collected for the government. We know of 
such storage places in the nome capitals, It would be very difficult, though, to identify such 
places without explicit references in the papyri, since neither their general location nor tax 
liability (all we know about most villages) would identify them. 

‘The original division of villages into pagi turned out to be unacceptable, because changes 
were made within twenty years. The only useful information we have concerning this chan, 
that the number of pagi increased. While that might seem to indicate on the surface that 
‘another attempt was being made to even out the burden, we know that Kirka and Prektis (the 
first and fourth largest villages) remained in the same pagus. Clearly then, size was not a 
deciding factor. Thus, why the redistricting of the land took place is still unknown. 


























Villages Missing from the codex 


While the codex is the most comprehensive source to place villages in pagi, it does not 
include all of those known in the fourth century for the northern two-thirds of the nome, Th 
following villages, attested in the fourth century but not in the codex, are listed by toparchy.$! 
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Peri Polin Ano or Patre Ano: *Onomphthis (185) 
Peri Polin Kato or Patre Ano: Magdola Boukolon (159-60)"? 


Patre Ano: *Kanotos Nesou (137), Sebaemphis (248), Sinkere (254-56), Tellaeos (274), 
Tertonpso (288) 


Patre Kato; Tertesmonis (282-3) 
Patemites Ano: Tertonepta (284) 


Patemites Kato: Temseu Patemit’ (278) 





Pasko: Chysis (322-26) 





Toparchy unknown: Ibion Chyseos (131-32), Ibion Panektyreos (125-26), Kalchonos 
(137), Senombo (243-44), Tertonchobis (not in Drew-Bear)* 


Why 
administrative control of another village. Ibion Chyseos and Chy 
chite border and may have been part of that nome at the time that 247 

‘A number of the remaining villages appear to have been located very close 10 the west 
bank of the Nile; some of them may have been on the east bank, near Antinoopolis, although 
there is no evidence for this. This introduces the possibility that these villages may, around 
325, have belonged to the Antinoite nome.’ This would explain their absence from the 
Hermopolite account. 





e these sixteen villages omitted from the tax list? Perhaps they were under the 
sis were close to the Oxyrhyn: 
as written, 

















A “Map” of the northern 





The listing of the pagi in 247, combined with the information collected by Drew-Bear and 
others, allows for the drawing of a rough map of the land divisions of the Hermopolite at least 
from the town northward (Figure 6). There is not enough information to locate many of the 
/, but most can be placed relative to each other because of their inclusion in 





villages definitive 





& particular toparchy or pagus 

First, the toparchies and pagi must be placed in relation to the town, Clearly the Peri 
Polin Ano and Kato toparchies were closest to Hermopolis, and the villages of these toparchies 
cight, and tenth pagi. The Hermopolite Land Registers also 
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suggest that the fifth through tenth pagi were the closest to Hermopolis. The registers record 
landholding by residents of the town, and these holdings were concentrated in those pagi; itis 
assumed that these must be close to Hermopolis.5* 

‘The sixth pagus as described in 247, since it includes only some of the villages of Peri 
Polin Ano (presumably the northermost ones), must have been more or less parallel to the 
town, and the seventh just north of, but bordering the town. Continuing upriver would have 
been the eighth and ninth pagi, both still reasonably close to Hermopolis. The tenth pagus, 
which includes villages from three different toparchies and was still close to the town, must 
have been formed from the villages on the eastern end of those toparchies. The northern part of 
the tenth, with villages from the Patemires Ano, must have been parallel with the southern part 
Of the eleventh, which had villages from the same toparchy. The same is true of the eleventh 
aand twelfth, which split the villages of the Patemites Kato. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fi 
teenth pagi would have fallen in succession upriver, with the fifteenth meeting the Oxyrhyn- 
chite border in the north, 











Allowance must be made in such a “map” for the villages near the bank of the Nile (on 
either side) which may have been included in the Antinoite nome. These villages came from a 
number of different toparchies,® so the eastern ends of each of the toparchies must have come 
close tothe river. 

In creating this “map” of the Hermopolite, a number of 
have presumed that the north-south order 








sumptions have been made. 1 





the toparchies is as described by Drew-Bear,®? a 
fact which is confirmed by the arrangement of the pagi. I have also assumed that the toparchies 
were separated from each other by reasonably straight east-west lines, The “map” also presup- 
poses that the villages within a toparchy or a pagus were contiguous, except in the case of a 
oparchy of pagus that may have extended to the east bank of the Nile. Villages which were 
identified by Drew-Bear are in their correct position in relation to the town and the Nile, 

The chart which results from these assumptions should be understood as more of a graphic 











representation of the division of the nome than a map as such. It presents one possible con 
figuration of the toparchies and pagi, and the villages within them, but it should be emphasized 
that this is not the only one possible, and that very few of the villages can be placed 50 
precisely (particularly the ones whose toparchy is unknown), No attempt has been made to set 
the correct proportions of the villages or pagi. The 
of the area, with the exception of the path of the ri 








“map” also ignores topogt 





raphical features 









While the composition of the sixth through fifteenth pagi of the Hermopolite is clearly 
established by 247 and other evidence, we lack similar information on the pagi in the south. It 
is possible, nevertheless, to draw some general conclusions about the first five pagi by 
‘entifying the villages of the lower toparchies and looking at the few pagus references for this 


S¥Bowman 1985, 152. The increase inthe ma 





pag bythe time of the Land Registers probably didnot 
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part of the nome, The subdivisions in the northern part of the nome also provide evidence for 
the general change from toparchies to pagi 

‘The first five pagi were composed of all of the villages in the Koussites Ano, Koussites 
Kato, Leukopyrgites Ano, and Leukopyrgites Kato toparchies; also included were some villages 
which had previously been within the two toparchies around Hermopolis, Peri Polin Ano and 
Kato, although about half of the villages in these two toparchies became part of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, or tenth pagus. The following villages, listed by toparchy, are firmly attested 
during the fourth century.*t 





Koussites Ano: *Moirai (172-73), *Plethmis (209-10). 
Koussites Kato: Pois (227-28), Titkois (300-01), 
Koussites Kato or Leukopyrgites Ano: Dioskorou (94). 


Leukopyrgites Ano: Demetriou (90), Diodorou (92), Hermitariou (102), Isidorou (134), 
Issou (135), Micholis (170), *Monof (174-75), Monyris (175), Pallantos (189-90), Paploou 
(193), Pasinouphis (194), Seleslais (235-36), Sembeichis (238), Senoabis (243), Sinkatape 
(253-54), Tanemois (264-5), *Tertonpekoou (286), Tochnoubis (308-09). 


Leukopyrgites Ano or Kato: Achilleos (78), 


Leukopyrgites Kato; tbion Peteaphthi (126), Leukopyrgou (155), Poing’goris (217), Pois 
(227-30), *Senkyrkis (242), Tarouthis (267), Tachoi (269), Tekerkethothis (271-72), 
*Tertonpsake (287-88). 


Peri Polin Ano:® *Mogkanei (171-72), *Poampinouphis (216-17), *Senberris (239-40), 
Thotis (116), Thrage (116-18), 


Peri Polin Kato: Ammonos (62-63), Boou (85-86), Bounoi Kleopatras (62-83), 
Kleopatras 141-43), 


the following villages are lite by Drew Beat for the foun century, but their presence inthe Hermpotite 
4 the une ofthe creation ofthe pag dubious: Alubunts (36), Archeiou (75-76), Eirenes (96) Erkousis (101) 
Hela (106), Kleopatridos (143-44), Koussai (147-51, Pann) (192), Patedorou (196), Peobihi (331-2), Semou 
(238), Tepot (280), Thmounkreks (114-15) 

See also Drew Beat 1979s, 2 
5 Those not included in the sith pags 
‘tThose not inched in the seventh oe eighth 
*Sseo alo van Minnen 1987, 121 
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Figure 6 
‘A “map” of the Hermopolite 
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Also located in the southern part of the nome were the following villages whose toparchy 
is unknown or uncertain: 


Ekous (96). Kamphora (137), Kepos (140), Komonos (146), Lysimachou (157), Magdola 
(157-59), *Nephie (181), Patetkiou (196), Pselamynthis (326-27),7! Psothis (334-35), 72 
Senembo (not in Drew-Bea,7? Senethothis (240), Sentryphis (245),7® Stopar() (not in Drew 
Bear)” *Tagkasis (263),7” Tektis (291), Tertonkano (285), 8 Tolkis (aot in Drew-Bear).”? 








The division of these villages into pagi is virtually unknown. There are only six references 
to southern villages in pagi, and none of these references is solidly dated earlier than the mid: 
century, when the pagi had already been rearranged. Patelkiou, Sentryphis, Pois are placed in 
the first pagus in texts dated to the 340’s; Lenaiou and Tertonkano also belonged in the first 
agus at some time in the century.*° OF all of these villages, only Pois can be firmly located in 
‘toparchy, the Koussites Kato; Tertonkano may have been in the Leukopyrgites Ano. The first 
agus, then, probably contained villages from the Koussites Ano and Kato toparchies, and per. 
haps some from Leukopyrgites Ano, 








AA few fourth century village payment fists" may contain evidence concerning the com: 
Position of the second pagus. These list villages which are primarily attested in the 
Leukopyrgites Ano toparchy. ‘There ate a number of villages, though, whose toparchy is 
unknown, and one is definitely attested in Leukopyrgites Kato, Ifthe first pagus, as described 
ahove, included the Koussite villages and a few from Leukopyrgites Ano, then some of the vil 
lages in that toparchy, and some from Leukopyrgites Kato would have made up the second 
agus, The possibility remains, however, that these documents all predate the creation of the 
pagus and are merely lists of neighboring villages 

The third pagus is attested only once.® The village of Senoabis, formerly of the 
Leukopyrsires Ano toparchy, is listed there, There is no evidence for the fourth pagus. 

No villages are attested in the fifth pagus, but the Hermopolite Land Registers offer some 
‘inform: gus, Many residents of Antinoopolis owned land in the 
fifth 





















bout the location of the ps 
fifth pagus, but very few residents of Hermopolis did. This seems to indicate that th 
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agus was closer to Antinoopolis.*? It may have been that the fifth pagus was on the east bank 
of the Nile, or it may have included some of the villages which appear to be missing in 247, 


Later Arrangement of the Hermopolite Pagi 


Evidence for the composition of the Hermopolite pagi after their reorganization in the mid 
320's is scarce. Much of it derives from the dossiers of Aurelia Charite and Aurelius 
Asklepiades, and is therefore limited to the area near Hermopolis and the fifteenth pagus. The 
lists of villages presented below, therefore, are far from complete, but worth mentioning since 
they provide further information on the location of villages and groups of villages (toparchies 
and pagi) in re 

‘There were at least two reorganizations of the pagi in the Hermopolite, The first increased 














on to one another. 


the number of pagi from fifteen to seventeen, and shifted many of the villages in the north into 
different pagi*S Some villages changed pagus a third time, which is documented as early as 
334, 





At the time when there were 
Bousiris and Hormos were in the 






fteen pagi, Magdolon Mire was in the seventh pagus, and 
hth. In a text datable to 346,% all three are in th 
pagus, and an additional text places Bousiris there.%” Since these data are late, it car 
determined whether this seventh pagus is similar to that immediately after the addition of the 
extra pagi, or whether this represents later changes, Bousiris and Magdolon Mire were 
previously villages of the Peri Polin Karo toparchy, as was Hormos presumably 

The tenth pagus, soon after the addition of the sixteen and seventeenth pagi, included 








Sinarchebis, formerly in the ninth pagus. Later, in 334," Sinape, also originally in the ninth 
was part of that pagus; it had briefly been in the eleventh." Both villages originally were in 
the Patre Ano toparchy 

Sinape and Senilais moved from the ninth pagus in the original set of pagi to the eleventh 
in the mid 320's, Senilais, unlike Sinape, was part of the Patemites Ano toparchy, and it 
‘remained in the eleventh pagus at least as late as 329 

‘There is some document 








ion concerning the twelfth pagus in the middle of the century 
Penne, originally in the fourteenth pagus, and Sesoncha, previously in the thirteenth and then 
the fifteenth, were both part of the Mochites toparchy 


There is only one 














testation of a village in the thirteenth pagus after the increase in the 
umber of pagi.® The village, Temseu Skordon, is listed in the eleventh pagus in 247, and 


Rowman 1985, 1 
Lined above, 1262 





e, 121-22, forthe increase in numberof pag 

to the ith indiction (316 ot 331 or 346). 346 inthe most likly date gives 

the occurence st, which rarely occurs before the Hermopolite Land Registers. am indebted to 
Roget Bagnall for this suggestion and others within this section onthe dating of iets 

NTP! Herm. 21 (346) Note thatthe pagas marbet (fis tease 











SP, Chante 19. Prices contained within indicat ha his eighth indication (020 of 334 or 348) est des to 
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was part of the Patemites. Ano toparchy. This attestation again confirms the geographical pat- 
tem of villages in the north shifting two pagi after the change, 

The fifteenth is the best attested of the later pagi because a number of the items from the 
dossier of its praepositus pagi, Aurelius Asklepiades, is preserved. The following villages are 
attested in the fifteenth in 340: Nache, Psychis, Isicon, Senomorro, Prektis (also attested in 
339), Tiberion, Admentha, and Korkodilon. Sesoncha is listed in the fifteenth in 331, but it 
does not appear in the Asklepiades papers, and in 349 is part of the twelfth. All the villages in 
‘Asklepiades" pagus, except Korkodilon, are fisted in the thirteenth pagus in 247 (Korkodilon 
was in the fourteenth). Psychis was part of the Pasko toparchy; the others were all presumably 
Mochites 








Conclusion 


How does the picture of Hermopolite administrative geography compare to that of its 
neighboring nome, the Oxyrhynchite? Oxyrhynchite administrative geography lacks a text as 
comprehensive as 247 for the fourth century, but the sheer volume of material from that nome 
provides a great deal of information on toparchies, pagi, and villages. 

The Hermopolite nome was considerable larger than the Oxyrhynchite in land area - the 
Hermopolite had 46% more land than the Oxyrhynchite.%' Yet the number of villages does not 
appear to be drastically different, Rathbone reckons that the third century Oxyrhynchite con- 
tains approximately 100 villages,” if the 72 villages in 247 represent two-thirds of the nome, 
we can approximate the number of Hermopolite villages at 110.% Since the much larger 
Hermopolite had almost the same number of villages as the smaller Oxyrhynchite, we can con: 
clude that Hermopolite villages were, on average, larger than those in the Oxyrhynchite.* 
each nome, however, is very similar. Most Oxyr- 
lages were 








Variation in the size of villages within t 
hhynchite villages, like those in the Hermopolite, were small, and a minority of 








relatively large." 

About half of Oxyrhynchite villages can be assigned to a pagus.®* As in the Hermopolite 
from only one toparchy, although as one moves farther north, 
‘more common. The Oxyrhynchite does not show 


home, most pagi contain vill 
of toparchies within a pagus becom 
ous reconfiguration of the pagi as was done in the Hermopolite. 

Perhaps the most important point to come from a comparision of the Hermopolite and the 
Oxyrhynchite nomes is that there appears to have been no attempt in either nome (and none 








evidence of a se 











*pagaall 1993, 334-35. These figures unk shout the culivable of taable 
land ageas, 
Ranbone 1990, 125. 
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This wuld also support Rathhooe's cote 2 villages were smaller than those of other 
‘ome, See Rathbone 1990, 125, 
Fer Ratton 1990, 12729, The pater fr the Oxyrhyaeite i sity iat that of th Hermon 

















Pruneti 1989, 116-17 updates her earlier work (1981). 
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elsewhere in Egypt) to equalize size among villages, toparchies, or pagi, with the effect of dis 


tributing the tax collection burden in the chora equally. The variation in the taxability of vil- 
joparchies varied widely in size’? as did the 


lages and pagi is noted above. Oxyrhynchite t 
Hermopolite toparchies, as far as it can be determined. Hermopolite pagi also differed in land 
area, Thus the topographical factors at work in dividing land into villages, and villages into 
toparchies or pagi must have had a strong effect in influencing administrative geography, It is 
therefore all the more important that further work be done on the physical geography of these 


two well known nomes, 


Ig Table 1 in Rathbone 1990, 128 
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Appendix 1 
Catalogue of Clothing Requisition Documents 


The following catalogue lists all papyri and ostraka which directly relate to state clothing 
requisitions and/or the vestis militaris, They are arranged chronologically to coordinate with 
Chapters 2 and 3 of the commentary. Dates marked with an asterisk are those which I have 
assigned to a text, in some cases narrowing that of the editor, in others changing it completely 
All Berichtigungsliste listings are given for each text, but bibliographic references are given 
‘only for material pertinent to the matters under discussion here, Multiple publication of the 
ne text is also listed under “Bibliography.” 











Texts dating to 119-261 (discussed in Chapter 





P. Oxy. XIX 2230 
Date: between vi/vil 119 and 10.vi.124 

Provenance: Heracleopolis Magna 

Type of Document: declaration of cloth dealers on price 
BL ViUl.255 





requisitioned blankets 


P. Ryl. 1189 
Date: 22.4i,128 

Provenance: Soknopacou Nesos 

Type of Document: receipt to weavers” guild for requisition of tunics and cloaks 
BL 11114, 1V.73 

Bibliography: Johnson 1936, #372; Hengst! #160, 


‘BGU VIL 1564 

Date: 9.ix.138 

Provenance: Philadephia 

Type of Document: order for advance payment to weavers for requisitioned clothing 
BL 11,32, VIIL4S, 1X.27 

Bibliography: Johnson 1936, #374; SelPap vol. 2 #395; Rémondon 1956, 245, 
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BGU VIL15; 
Date: 139 
Provenance: Philadelphia 





‘Type of Document: application to the strategus from the same weavers’ guild as BGU VII 1564 


BL 1132-3, 111.21 
Bibliography: P. Phil. 10 


P. Gradenwite (unpublished) 

Date: *2-3¢ 

Provenance: unknown 

Type of Document: receipt for woolen cloths 

Bibliography; referred to only in P, Hibeh 67.10n; P. Tebr. 11 347.120 


SB 15677 
Date: 21.ix.222 

Provenance: Hermopolis (2) 

Type of Document: receipt, perhaps for clothing requisition 
BL VUU.188, VINL322, 1X.244 

Bibliography: otherwise unpublished 


SB YL 9406 
Date: 1,246 or later 
Provenance: Theadelphi 
Type of Document: village account including clothing and rope for soldiers 
BL AV.85, V,115, VI.208, VIIL344, IX.258 

Bibliography: P. Prag. 11 





P. Lips. 87 
Date: 6.18261 

Provenance: Hermopolis 

Type of Document: clothing requisition for gladiators 
BL. 1.209, 465, V.48, VI.60, VIIL.171 

Bibliography: Johnson 1936 #385 


‘Texts dating to 285-381 (discussed in Chapter 3) 


P. Michael. 21 
Date: 10.ii.285 

Provenance: Arsino8 

Type of Document: receipt for a sticharion and a pallium 
BL V.68, VI.80, IX.158 


P. Bad. 11 26 
Date: 292/3 
Provenance: Hermopolite 
‘Type of Document: fragment of an account of receipts and expenses 
BL V.8, VIII.14, IX.10 
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P. Mich, IX $47 
Date: 15.vi.298 

Provenance: Karanis, 

Type of Document: receipt for a pallium 
AL VULA13 





P. Oxy. XIV 1718 
Date: ca, 298-301 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 

Type of Document: receipt for reimbursement in silver for garments (2) 
BL 1.139, VII.249 

Bibliography: Whitehorne 1986, 313-17; Bagnall 1988, 157-64, 


Gu m1 927 
Date: late 3- early 4 

Provenance: Heracleopolis Magna 
Type of Document: acknowledgen 
BL 1.927 

Bibliography: Wilcken Chrest, #178; Wileken 1913, 185-86. 





of delivery of woo! 


P. Stras. VIL 618+ 691 
Date: early 4e 

Provenance: Hermopolis 

Type of Document: account of chlamydes 
BL VItl.430 





P. Panop. Beatty 2 

Date; 31.1,300 

Provenance: Panopolis, 

Type of Document: letter from procurator to strategus mentioning military clothing requisi- 
tions 

BL V.9, VIIL9, VIL10, VIILI7, IX.14 








BGU 1 620 

Date: ca, 302 

Provenance: Ka 

Type of Document: reimbursement receipt for sticharia 

BL 1,57, 1V.5, 104, V.12, VILI2, VILI3-14 

Bibliography: Wilcken Chrest. #186; Youtie 1956, 69-73; Rémondon 1956, 246-48; Bagnall 
1988, 160. 
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SB 14421 
Date: ca. 302 

Provenance: Karanis 

‘Type of Document: reimbursement receipt for sticharia 

BL VILI84 

Bibliography: Goodspeed 1906, 167-75; Bagnall 1988, 160. 


CPRY 6 
Date: 20.ii.306 

Provenance: Hermopolis 

Type of Document: reimbursement receipt for chlamys delivered to the catholicus 
BL Vil.44, VIlI.100 

Bibliography: Bagnall 1988, 160-61 


P. Cair, Isid, 54 

Date: 15..314 

Provenance: Karanis 

‘Type of Document: reimbursement receipt for sticharia and pallia 

Bibliography: $B VI 9071; Boak 1947, 24-33; Youtie 1956, 69-73; Rémondon 1956, 248-49; 
Bagnall 1988, 161 





P. Oxy, LIX 3982 
Date: 5.v.314 

Provenance: Phoboou (Oxyrhynchite nome) 
Type of Document: reimbursement receipt for tow 








P, Col. X 286 
Date; 24.iv.317 
Provenance: Pela (Oxyrhynchite nome) 


‘ype of Document: receipt for payment for the value of barley; may be related to clothin 











» Ant. 1.40 
Date: 7th indiction (*318/9) 

Provenance: Antino8 

Type of Document: receipt for a chlamys 
BL IX.40 


P. Oxy. XU 1424 
Date: ca. 318 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 

Type of Document: letter of centurio princeps concerning garment ci 





P. Oslo W119 
Date: 3.ix ~ 11.x1.319 

Provenance: Oxychynchus 

Type of Document: receipt for pallia, dalmatica, and palm rope 
BLM1.126, V.74, VIII.229, IX.176 

Bibliography: Lallemand 1964, 182 n.4, 183 n.4. 
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P, Stras, VIL 618 
Date: after 319 

Provenance: Hermopolis 

Type of Document: account of chlamydes 


P. Oxy, XLIV 3194 
Date: 29.iV.323 

Provenance: Sepho (Oxyrhynchite nome) 

Type of Document: request for reimbursement for tunics and cloaks 
BL VUN.267 








P. Ant, 139 
Date: 6.11323 





mbursement receipt for a pallium and a sticharion 

BLIV.2, V.6, VIL6 

Bibliography: Youtie 1956, 69-73; Thomas 1960, 263 n.7; Rémondon 1956, 249-50; Bagnall 
1988, 161 





P, Oxy. XI 1430 

Date: 10.8,324 

Provenance: Herakleides (Oxyrhynchite nome) 

Type of Document: reimbursement receipt for gold, charcoal, and tow 
BL V.78, IX,12, VINL,245 

Bibliography; Rémondon 1956, 250-251; Bagnall 1988, 161 











CPR VIM 27 

Date: 23,vi.324 

Provenance: unknown 

Type of Document: receipt for reimbursement paid in gold (2) 
BL VIM.114, 1X.68 

Bibliography: Hagedorn 1984, 153-54; Bagnall 1988, 162-63, 





P. Col, 1X 247 

Date: 324/5 or 325/6 
Provenance: Hermopolite 
Type of Document: account 





military clothing for the vesis militaris 


P. Oxy, XU 1448 
Date: “post 324 
Pro 





nance: Oxyrhynchus 
Type of Document: list of arrears of sticharia and pallia 
BL VI1,139, VIN.246 
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P. Oxy, LIV 3758.1-38 
Date: 3 
Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 

“Type of Document: proceedings before the logistes conceming the collection of clothing 





SB XVI 12646 
Date: 326/7 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchite nome 

‘Type of Document: receipt for sticharia and pallia 
Bibliography: Youtie 1980, 298-91 


PSIAV 309 
Date; 11.i1,327 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 

‘Type of Document: receipt for reimbursement of a chlamys 
BL 1.395, 11.135, VIIL397 

Bibliography: Bagnall 1982, 87-91; Bagnall 1988, 161-62. 








P. Panop. \7 
Date: i-ii,329 

Provenance: Panopolis 

Type of Document: order to pay for vestis milicaris 





P., Panop. 18 
Date: a. 329 

Provenance: Panopolis 

Type of Document: order to pay for vestis militaris 





P. Oxy. LL 3621 
Date; 10.v.329 

Provenance: Seneceleu (Oxyrhynchite nome) 

Type of Document: nomination of village liturgists 





‘SB XIV 11886 
Date: 333 

Provenance: Hermopolis oy: 
‘Type of Document: receipt for delivery of a chlamys Mes 
Bibliography: Stud. Pal XX 87; Bagnall and Worp 1977, 319-21 tae 





P. Panop. 19 
Date: 339-345 

Provenance: Panopolis 

Type of Document: receipts for sticharia and chlamydes 
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Pst VIL 781 
Date: 10.iv.341 
Provenance: unknown 
Type of Document: paymet 
‘BL VINLAO1 





for clothing for recruits, 


P. Dub. 20 
Date: 3.v.342 

Provenance: unknown 
Type of Document: de 











aration concerning textiles 


$B XIL 10988 
Date: 342 

Provenance: unknown 

Type of Document: account of clothing (sticharia, pallia, and dalmaticae) 


P. Bodt. 116 
Date: 5.i1.342 

Provenance; unknown 

Type of Document: receipt for tunics 


P, Lond. IIL 1259 
Date: 342/3 

Provenance: Hermopolite (2) 

Type of Document: account of chlamydes 
BL U.97, 1V.45, VUI.91, VIML188, 1X.142 
Bibliography: Bagnall and Worp 1983, 7-12, 


P. Oxy. XVI1905 

Date: 1Sth indiction (3565 
Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 
Type of Document: assessment schedule for vestis milizaris 
BL ML.140, 1V,62, VIL.142, VIIL251, IX.189 
Bibliography: Lallemand 1964, 184; Bagnall 1980, 185-95. 


or 371/2) 








P. Oxy. XLVINI 3424 

Date: 357 or 372 (2) 

Place: Oxyrhynchus 

Type of Document: tax schedule 


PNY 
Date: 363/4 
Provenance: 








Type of Document: receipt for clothing payment 
BL VL91, ViN.124, VINL.227 
Bibliography: P. Col. VII 129 
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P. Col. VIL129 
Date: 363/4 (2) 
Provenance: Karanis 


Type of Document: account of clothing payments 





P. Oxy, XVI 2110 
Date; 6.x.370 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 

‘Type of Document: proceedings of the boule concerning liturgists 
BL VIUL.144, IX.193 

Bibliography: Sel. Pap. vol. 2 #240 








. Lips. 48 
e: 371 

ince: Panopolis 

Type of Document: notice of assumptions of a vestis militaris liturgy 
BL 1.208, VIIL.I71 





P. Lips. 46 
Date: 22.viil.371 





Provenance: Panopolis 
Type of Document: nomination to vests militaris liturgy 
BL 1.208 

P. Lips. 58 


Date: 7.x.371 
Provenance: Lycopolis (?) 

Type of Document: official corresponde 
BL 1.209 





concerning vestis militaris Ii 





P. Lips. 39 
Date: 371 

Provenance: Panopolis 

Type of Document: acknowledgement of a return receipt (2) 
BL 1.209 


P. Lips. 60 
Date: ¢. 371 

Provenance: Panopolis 

Type of Document: acknowledgement of a return receipt (2) 
BL 1.209 

Bibliography: Wileken Chrest. #187 


P. Stras. VIL 695 
Date: 373 
Provenance: unknown 


Type of Document: fragment mentioning collection of stcharia and pallia 
BL VIIL430 i 
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P, Stras. 1V 246 
Date: ca. 380 

Provenance: unknown 

Type of Document: receipt for anticipated payment for a sticharion 





P. Stras. VIM 738 
Date: 380-1 (2) 

Provenance: Hermopolite 

Type of Document: receipt for chlamydes 
BL VIILA31 


P. Stras, VIL 737 
Date: 380-1 

ince: Hen 
Type of Document: receipts for chlamydes 








CPR V 26 (P. Vindob. 
Date: second half Se 
Provenance: Skar (Hermopolite noms) 
Type of Document: account of garments 





G39847) 





P. Lond. V 1659 

Date: 4e 

Provenance: unknown 

Type of Document: private leter referring to a garment collection tturgy 


P, Oxy. LXIL 4348, 

Date: 4c 

Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 
Type of Document: Tax Schedul 





PSI XI 1264 

Date: 4e 

Provenance: Lykopolite nome 

Type of Document: register of contributions sent to Alexandria, 
BLIX.321 


P. Stras, VIL 735 

Date: 4¢ 

Provenance: Hermopolite nome 

Type of Document: account of sticharia and chlamydes 
BL VUIL431 


SB VL 9305 

Date: 5.vii (6th indiction) 

Provenance; unknown 

Type of Document: receipt (2) for sticharia and chlamydes 
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P. Innsbruck inv. 9 
Date: 12th - 3rd indiction (338-344, 353-359) 

Provenance: unknown, 

‘Type of Document: report of collection of the vestis milizaris 
Bibliography: unpublished; being edited by Ann E. Hanson 





SB XVI 12644 
Date: second half 4¢ 





Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 
Type of Document: memorandum listing payments of chlamydes 
Bibliography: Youtie 1980, 285-6 


sticharia and pallia 
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Appendix 2 


Catalogue of Toponyms 





this catalogue, toponyms included in 247 are listed in alphabetical order, followed by the 
page and line number where they occur in the text. The administrative status is listed as it 
appears in 247. Most toparchy references were established by Drew-Bear; if the toparchy is 
ased on new information, it is noted, Pagus references are listed as they are in 247; if there is 





another pagus attestation for a particular place, the other pagus and relevant references are 
Included, A citation is given for Drew-Bear and any other important bibliography on the vil: 
lage of hamlet; if no Drew-Bear reference is given, the place is not listed therein, Each entry is 








completed with any new (post Drew-Bear) attestations of the toponym. 


‘Admentha (19.264) 
Status: “AdjévOuy; asp in other texts 

Toparchy: Marxérne 

Pagus: 13; 15 in 340 (CPR XVIIA. 32, SB XVIII 13147, SB XVI 12826) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 53 

Additional references: CPR XVMA. 32.5 (340); SB XVII 13147.12 (340/1); SB XVI 12826.7 


G40), 








‘Ares (4.54) 

Status: adipne "Apéwe 

Toparchy: Meerpi tive 

Pagus: 8 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 69-71 

Additional references: P. Bon. 50a.9 (first/second century); P. Stras. IX 863.2 (second 
century); P. Brem. 29.2, 24 (113); SB XX 19140.ii.3 (158/59); CPR VII 22.28 (314), 
P. Herm, Landt. \ 636 (post 346/47); SB XIV_11373.10 (513); CPR Vill 85.4 
Geventh/eighth century); CPR IX 73.7 (first half seventh century); CPR Vil 29.5 
(608/9). Possibly also in P. Lugd. Bat. XXV 27.35 (first century) where the editors read 
Ap.cu( ), a toponym in one of the Marpfj toparchies. There are several other misspell- 
ings in the text 
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Attinos (20.325) 

Status: éxouiou "Arrivov 

Toparchy: presumably Tacx 

Pagus: 15 

Otherwise unattested? The toponym appears in P. Herm. 4.10 (fourth century), wher 
‘editor has assumed that it is the Arsinoite village of the same name. 





the 


Berku (20.322) 

Status: éxovxiov Beped 

Toparchy: presumably Maca 

agus: 15 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 80-81; Pruneti 1981, 39-40 

‘Additional references: P. Oxy. L 3598.2 (fourth century); P. Ory. XLVIII 3400.3, 33 (359. 
65). 


Bousiris (4.63) 

Status: cape Boveipewe 

Toparchy: Mepi T6Nuy xééres 

Pagus: 8; 7 in 316 or 331 or 346 (P. Lond. II 1293); 8 in 346 (P. Herm. 21) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 83-85. 

‘Additional references: CPR XIV 36,1, 5, 9, 13 (sixth/seventh century); CPR IX 73.6 (frst half 
seventh century); CPR VIII 85.19 (seventh/eighth century); CPR IX 74,2 (seventh/eighth 
century) 











nseu (1.13) 

Status: xdyne "Eroé 

Toparchy: Tepi Tow & 
us: 6 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 97-99, 

Additional references: $B XIV 12132.6 (sixth century); SB XVI 12488,2 (538). 











Hakis (8.122) 
Status: nape “Ace 
Toparchy: Teerepérme vw 
Pagus: 10 
aphy; Drew-Bear, 55-56; Lopez Garcia 1990, 6, 

erences: CPR IX 70.5 (seventh century); CPR IX 76 i.4, iid, iv.4, v.5, vid 
(first half seventh century). 











notnis (11.170) 

Status: kane ‘Apprvew 

Toparchy: listed with villages of the Harepirne ti 
Tleerepiry 

Pagus: 11 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 73-74. 

Additional references: CPR IX 76 i 





and Tarp adrw in CPR IX 76, but 
iv villages predominate the 11th Pagus. 








ii, iv.3, v.3, vi3 (First half seventh century). 
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Hermoherakles (18,293) 
Status: éovxiov “Epponpasxdéove 

Toparchy: probably Mexxérnc, like most villages of the 14th Pagus, 
Pagus: 14 

Otherwise unattested, 


Hormas (4.59) 
Status: xcpnc” Oppow 

Toparchy: presumably Tlepi Tw acer! 

Pagus: 8; 7 in Sth indiction (316 or 331 or 346) (P. Lond. IMI 1293) 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 186. 





Ibion Sesymbothis (6.91) 
Status: "IBudvoc CecupBaie 
Toparchy: Ter 
Pagus: 9 





‘can in other texts 





i tins OF wekrid 


Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 127-28, 
Additional references: P. Prag. 1 45,6 (521); SB XX 14446 (seventh century); CPR VIII 85.14 
(seventh/eighth century), 





Ibion Tanoupis (13.206) 

Status: xspne IBedvoc Tawour tine 

Toparchy: uncertain: attested in lists of villages from several toparchies (Ilecreyirmc din, Tept 
Today acéres, Heerpiy weer) 

Pagus: 12 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 129. 

Additional references: P. Stras VIII 775 J.1 (300); CPR IX 76 1.6, i.8, iv.8, v.8 (first half 





Ibion ‘Teo (13.201) 
Status: spn “IBbd 
Toparchy: unknown 
Pagus: 12 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 130-31 

Additional references: CPR IX 76 1.7, i.6, iv.6, v.6, vic (First half se 








enth century), 





His (8.129) 

Status: éouxfou "Thou 

Toparchy: Nareytn 

Pagus: 10 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 133 

Additional references: P. Stras. VIII 735 ii.17 (fourth century); CPR IX 73.3 (first half 
seventh century), 








"Like is neighbors Boucine and Man Binur Mog 
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Isieon (16.256) 
Status: adjenc “Lavjov, listed in a joint entry with the village Néexn 
‘Toparchy: presumably Maxime 

Pagus: 13; 15 in 340 (SB XVIII 13147, SB XVI 12826) 

References: $B XVIII 13147.17 (340/41), SB XVI 12826.9 (340/41). 











Kenembatos (6.89) 
Status: éxouxiou KeveyBérou 
Toparchy: unknown 

Pagus: 9 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 138 








ca (15.239) 
Status: xipyc Kipade 
Toparchy: Maxcrne 
Pagus: 13, 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 140-41, and Rea 1985, 69. 

Additional references: P, Dion. 10.r.1 (109); P. Rain.Cent, 83.8 (311); SB XVI 12340.18 
(312); P. Wise. 110.5 (468) 








Korkodilon (18,284) 

Status: csiync KopeobeDhw 

Toparchy: Musxirne (P. Dion, 17 and 20) 

Pagus: 14; 15 in 340 (SB XVIII 13147 and SB XVI 12826; also tied to the 15th 
Herm. Landl. 10747.) 

Bibliography: Worp 1983, 261/62. 

References: BGU VI 1218.2 (second century BCE); BGU VI 1219.ii.35 (second century BCE); 
P. Cair. Preis. 45.8 (fourth century); $B XVIM 13147.9 (340/41); SB XVI 12826.10 
340); SP XX 75.ii.16 (c. 340); P. Herm, Landl, 1747 (post 346/47), 


us in P. 





Magdolon Mire (3.44) 

ne Meryadaw Miphh 

‘Toparchy: Tepi T6dav acér 

Pagus: 7 (here and in P. Lond. II 1293 [Sth indiction}) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 160-63, 

Additional references: P. Charite 7.10 (347); SB XIV 11972 ftA.1, 9-10, 12-13 (367/68); CPR 
VI 18.5 (379); P. Hamb. Il 222.8 (sixth/seventh century); CPR IX 73.4 (first half 
seventh century) 




















Melissourgon (8.119) 
Status: nance Medcovopyv 
Toparchy: Harpiy xres 

Pagus: 10 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 166-67 
SB XIV 11597.6 (mid third century); $B XVI 12377.28 (sixth/ser 
century); CPR IX 76 1.9, i.9, iv.9, v.9, vi.9 (first half seventh century), 
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Mnachis (20.309) 

Status: xcgine Morixeioc 

Toparchy: Maca 

Pagus: 15 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 170-71 

Additional references: SB XU 11108.2 (third/fourth century); P. Lugd. Bat. XXV 103.7 (late 
fourth century). 





sche (16,256) 
Status: xdyinc Neen, listed in-a 
Toparchy: presumably Mexirnc 
Pagus: 13; 15 in 340 (P. Vindob. Sip. 5 and SBXV1 12826) 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 179-80 

Additional references: P. Charite 2.7 (312/22); SB XVI 12826 (340). 





int entry with the village "Iaou 








Nagogis (8.126) 

Status: xaune Neryaryewe 

Toparchy: Terreylrme nw assumed by Drew-Bear on the basis of P. Flor. 388, P. Stras. 137, 
id PS! 304. The assumption is further supported by the fact that the majority of 10th 
us villages were previously in the Hlaenirne dw Toparchy 














agus: 10 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 177-78; Lopez Garefa 1990, 8 

Additional references: P. Herm, Landi. Anb. 11 ii.83, 119 (fourth century); SB XX 1445.1 
(Gixth century or latery; CPR IX 76 1.10, ii 10, Wv.10, v.10, vi 0 (first half seventh 
century)? 








Ophis (3.40) 

Status: najunc“Opewe 

Toparchy: Tlept 6d aceres 

Pagus: 7 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 187 

Additional references: CPR XVIIA. $b.4 (316); P. Amst. 1 43.10 (fifth/sixth century); SB-XX 
14709.9 (late fiflvearly sixth century); SB XVI 1237.26 (sixth/seventh century); CPR 
IX 73.5 (first half seventh century); CPR VIII 85.5 (seventh/eighth century); CPR IX 
74.4 (seventh/eighth century). 











Pake (13.215) 

Status: ade Hee} 

Toparchy: Tlecrepirme xéerw 
Pagus: 12 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 188-89. 


2 his text extends the Knowledge of this village, previously ateted only wt he sath ceaury 
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Paroou (14.219) 

Status: kaipne Tlapsov 

Toparchy: unknown 

Pagus: 12 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 194. This is the earliest attestation of this toponym, and the only 
cone in Greek 


Peentalis (14,226) 

Status: kajyine Meevrctdecwe 

Toparchy: Merrepirne xeeres 

Pagus: 12 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 198-200, and Rea 1985, 70. 


Penne (18.285) 
Status: kciyonc evn 

Toparehy: Mayérnc 

Pagus: 14; 12 in 350 (P. Amh, 11 141) 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 201-202 





Pesla (7.114) 
Status: cipinc Tecra. 
Toparehy: unknown 
Pagus: 10 
Bibliography; Drew-Bear, 204-206; introduction to CPR VI, $8; van Minnen 1987, 122. 

i references: CPR VI 12,5, 13.5, 14.6 (300/301), 18.3, 19.5-6, 20.3, 29.4 (2) 
31.11, 19, 33.5, 34.3, 5 (00/3017), 62.1, 68.2 (2); SB XVI 12340.5 (312); CPR Vili 
23.6 (320); P. Prag. 1 46.1.7 (52); CPR IX 71.3 (second half seve 














th century) 


Phbu (4.61) 
Status: asiunc $80 
Toparchy: Herp tious 





Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 315-16. 

Additional reference: P. Herm. Landi. 170 (post 346/47) 

Poam (5.81) 

Status: xync Hocpryusiveae 

Toparchy: Teerpi dee 

Pagus: 9 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 214-16. 

Additional references: CPR Vill 22 i.9-10, iii.47 (314); CPR XVIIA 9a.7 (c, 320); CPR VIIl 
85.7 (seventh/eighth century), 








Poteu (14.223) 
Status: xaipne Mérev 
Toparchy: unknown 
Pagus: 12 


References: P. Prag. 136.1, 5, 10 (88). 
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Prektis (16.258) 

Status: Hpferewe; apn in other texts 

Toparchy: presumably Maxyérne 

Pagus: 13; 15 in 339/40 (BGU 121, CPR VIL 17, CPR XVIIA 32, P. Cair, Goodspeed 12, P. 
Cair. Preis. 18 and 19, $B XVIII 13147, P_ Vindob. Sijp. 2, and SB XVI 12826) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 222-23; Sijpesteijn 1987. 

Additional references: CPR XVIIA 33.0 (c. 340); CPR XVIIA 34.1 (c. 340); CPR VIL 17.5 
(340); CPR XVIIA 32.11 (340); SB XVIII 13147.4 (340/41); SB XVI 12826.4 (340); SB 
XIV 11548,2 (343); SB XX 14968.1 (4c) 














Prere (2.22) 

Status: kaye Tpep fh 

Toparchy: presumably Tlepi T16uy Sow 

Pagus: 6 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 220-21 

‘Additional references: CPR XVIIA 15.10 (321); CPR XVIIA 17a.3 (3217); CPR XVIIA 17b.4 
321%); P. Monac. 111 78.8 (378/79) 








Psobthenyris (18.287) 
Status: xdyne WeBGertpewe 
Toparchy: Maxén 
Pagus: 14 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 








331 


Psobthonchenarsiesis (11.178) 

Status: WoGorxevepericewe; xciyn in other texts 
Toparchy: unknown 

Pagust U1 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 333-34. 











Additional reference: P. Charite 39.4 (320/50) xeraparjoxwe 
Payehis (17.271) 
Status: nance Woe 





Toparchy: Tlacad (P. Lugd. Bat. XXV 27.18-19 [first century) 

Pagus: 13; 15 in 340 (SB XVIII 13147 and SB XVI 12826) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 330-31 

‘Additional references: P. Lugd. Bat, XXV 27.18-19 (first century); P. Hibeh I 272.4 
(first/second century); CPR XVIIA 10.8 (320); SB XVI 12826.5 (340); SB XVIIL 
13147.36 (340/41); P. Herm. Landl. 1.586, 1.798 (post 346/47). 
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Sarapieon (1.10) 

Status: eijpnc Caperrfou 

Toparchy: Tepi Tad tie 

Pagus: 6; 2 after 307 (CPR XVIIA 253 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 233-34 

Additional references: SB XX 15061.9 (third/fourth 
CPR XVIIA 6.5 (3162); CPR XVIIA 15.8 (321) 





satury); CPR XVIIA 25.15 (post 307) 





Sellechme (4.66) 
Status: espe Ceddeyn 
‘Toparehy: unknown 
Pagus: 8 

Otherwise unattested, 


Senilais (6.101) 

Status: Cenddewc; aijun in other texts 

Toparchy: Merrepirye tw 

agus: 9 here, 9th indiction (CPR XVIIA Anh, B) and in 320/50 (P. Charite 
indiction (326/27 or later) (P. Charite 14) and in 329 (P. Charite 15) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 236-37, 

Additional references: P. Monac. Ul 1.122.4 (third/fourth century); P. Flor. 1 64.8 (late 
third/early fourth century);* CPR XVIA 4.5, 7-8 (314); CPR XVIIA Anh. B il.1 320 
‘or 335 or 350); P. Stras. VII 692.7 (c. 340); P. Charite 22.8 (320/50), 14.1 (326/27), 
15 1.1 G29); SB XX 14709.2 (sixth or seventh century); CPR IX 44.1, 73.2 (fist half 
seventh century). 





22); 11 in 15th 











Seninebis (6.98) 
Status: Censviewe: xg in other texts 

Toparehy: Harp xeeres 

Pagus: 9 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 241; Lopez Garcia 1990, 8 


Senomorro (17.269) 

Status: xayayc Cevonoppi 

Toparchy: presumably Maxérme 

Pagus: 13; 15 in 340 (SB XVIII 13147 and P. Vindob. Sijp. 4) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 244, 

‘Additional references: SB XIV 11593.46 (fourth century); SB XVIII 13147.13, 32 (340/41) 


That the village of Sarapicou should have toca i 
the other evidence forthe some. I ix 








Possible thatthe sccond pagus was generally act the sath, but a change of 
ffliations, especially so carly inthe century, ix ot otherwise sported by the evidence. Lean offer 


planation 
for this eutonty 





“Revised reading in ipesteljn and Worp 1978. 
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Sesiu (3.36) 

Status: xéjune Cearb 

‘Toparchy: Mepl Téuy adeno 

Pagus: 7 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 245-46, 
Additional references: P. Stras. VIII 





2.3, 10, 20 (second century) 





Sesoncha (15.249) 
Status: xGyne Ceoiyxwe 
Toparchy: Maoxérne 

Pagus: 13; 15 in 331 (SB V 8753); 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 247. 
Additional references: P, Stras, IX 839.5 (fifth century), 








in 349 (P. Amh. 1140) 


Sinageris (9.143) 
Status: Creryfpewes 
Toparchy: Marreydrne tows 
Pagus: 10 

Bibliography: Drew-B. 





yn in other texts 








iF, 249-50; Lopez Garcla 1990, 8 








Sinalabe (10,161) 

Status: Creda; sip in other texts 

Toparchy: Hareuérne 

Pagus: U1 

Bibliography; Drew-Bear, 250-51 

Additional references: P. Herm. Landl, Anh. I r.ili,90 (fourth century); v.i.136 (2); SB XVI 
12486.5 (470) 








Sinape (7.103) 

Status: xcyne Cuvee 

Toparchy: Harp xceras 

Pagus: 9; 11 in 327 (P. Charite 13); 10 in 10th indiction (320 or 335 or 350) (P, Charite 19) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 251-52 

Additional references: CPR XVIIA 9a.19 (c. 320); CPR XVIIA 22.5-6, 9. 
{19 (327); P. Charite 15 11.22 (340°s?); P. Charite 19.2 (320 or 335 

8.1 (sixth/seventh century) 


1); P, Charite 13 
or 350); CPR VIL 
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inarchebis (6.85) 

Status: async Craps 

Toparchy: Har 

Pagus: 9 here, in 317 (CPR XVIIA 7), and 10th indiction (CPR XVIIA Anh. B); 10 in 327 (P. 
‘harite 13) and 320/50 (P. Charite 18) 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 2 

Additional references: CPR V1 31.9 (300/012); CPR XVIA 7.5, 27-8 (317); CPR XVIIA 8.8.9 
GIN); CPR XVIIA Anh, B ii,9 G21 or 336 or 351); P, Charite 18.7 (320/50); P. 
‘harite 40,5 (320/50); P. Charite 13 i.18 (327); CPR 1X 62.1 (sixth century); P. Lond. 
IML 87.1 (sixth century);* CPR VIII 85.6 (seventheighth century), 











Sinpetesis (9,141) 

Status: xeipne Currerfiones 
Toparchy: unknown 
Pagus: 10 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 256, 

Additional references: CPR VIII 85.21 (seventh/eighth century) 





Sintaphos (9.145) 
Status: Cuwra@od; xéun in other texts 
Toparchy: epi T6Nuv acéres 

us: 10 

Bibliography: Drew-Bea 











256, 


‘Skar (12.190) 
Status: kayinc Cxsip, listed in a joint entry with the village of Tavs 
ne Bs 





Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 257. 
Additional references: P. Herm, Landl. Anh. I ii.89, v.i.15S (fourth century) 








(12.187) 
Crp 
Toparchy: Hecreuirme 
Pagus: U1 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 257-58, 

Additional references: P. Herm. Landl. Anh. 11 1i,85, ii.89, v.i.148 (fourth century), 








‘Somolo (19.303) 
Status: capone Copodis 

Toparchy: presumably Ieicxwe 
Pagus: 15 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 259-60, 


Published in Sipestein 1995, 
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Tanau (12.190) 
Status: async Tawa, listed in joint entry with the village Cxép 
Toparchy: Harepirne xeéres 

Pagus: 11 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 264, 


Telbonthis (9.136) 

Status: nsinc TeNAGrdew 

Toparchy; Merrenirnc Bim 

Pagus: 10 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 272-74, 

Additional re SB XX 15061. 
seventh century). 











(third/fourth century); CPR IX 71.1 (second half 


‘Temenkyrkis Halieon (16.267) 

Status: TepevaioncAMéay; status not a 
Toparchy: unknown 

Pagus: 13 

Otherwise unattested 








Temenkyrkis Poimenon (8.131) 
Status: Tepevnipxcasc Hoquévay; adn in other texts 





Toparchy: Hlareuirme ve 

Pagus: 10 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 275-57 

Additional references: P. Stras, VII 672.3 (289/90); P. Rain. Cent. 99.4 (451). Probably also 
in P. Lugd. Bat. XXV 27.28 (first century), where the editor reads arepav,.cw, and 
CPR IX 76 1.11, till, Wv.AT, val, vill, where the editor reads xryumpewc and 








rrepevavp| 





Temseu Moron (5.77) 
Status: cian 





‘ced Maspiov 

Toparchy: presumably Hap} 

Pagus: 9 here and in 325 (P. Charite 13) 

Bibliography; Drew-Bear, 278. 

‘Additional references: CPR VI 31.7-8 (00/3012); P. Charite 13 ii.27 (325); CPR IX 34.3 
(fitth/sixth century); CPR IX 73.8 (first quarter seventh century); CPR IX 55.1 (First 
half seventh century); CPR VIII 85.11 (seventh/eighth century) 








‘Temseu Skordon (10.164) 

Status: Te.ced CxBpbav, xen in other texts 

Toparchy: Taerenirne tie 

Pagus: 11; 13 in first half fourth century (SB XIV 11352) 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 278-79 








‘Temsiris (15, 





) 
Status: cape Tepctpesee 
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Toparchy: unknown 

Pagus: 13, 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 279. 

Additional reference: CPR IX 65.11 (fourth century) 





‘Tertembythis (2.25) 

Status: xcpnc TepreyBitewc 

Toparchy: Tept Thay Sus 

Pagus: 6 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 281-82 

‘Additional references: CPR XVIIA 16.15-16, 31 (21); CPR XVIA 17a.1, 2 (3212); CPR 
XVIIA 17b.1, 3 (3212); SB XX 14709.14 (late fifth/early sixth century); CPR IX 70.8 
(Geventh century); CPR IX 30.1 (first half seventh century), 








ypsembe (11.181) 

Status: Teprorpenii; un in other texts 
Toparchy: Harepérne acer 

Pagus: 11 

Bibliography; Drew-Bear, 288. 


Tertonsamoou (6.96) 
Status: Tepravcayo08; xxjun in other texts 
Toparchy: Hexrpi acer 
Pagus: 9 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 





Thallos (13,209) 

us: aaunc Oaddoi 

Toparchy: Horenérne xderes 

Pagus: 12 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 108-109. 

Additional references: CPR IX 76 1.5, 1.5, iv.5, v.5, vi.S (first half seventh century). 





Thynis (2.1) 

Status: xayne Oivewe 

‘Toparchy: Tept T6dur dis 

Pagus: 6 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 118-21 

Additional references: CPR XVIIA 15.8 (321); CPR XVIIA 22.4 (321); P. Herm. Landl. | 
xvi.221 (post 346/47); P. Stras, VIII 712,5 (second half fourth century); P. Koln Il 
153.3 (fifth/sixth century); $B XX 14709.7 (late fifth/early sixth century); CPR IX 
26.20 (545/46); P. Laur. Ill 94.1 (sixth century); P. Oxf. 16.16 (sixth/seventh century); 
P, Laur, 177-11 (619), 121.6 (642), 








‘Tiberion (16.253) 
Status: éouxfou TiBepiow 

Toparchy: presumably Ma’ 
Pagus: 13; 15 in 340 (CPR XVIIA 32, SB XVIII 13147 and SB XVI 12826) 
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References: SB XIV 11594.7 (fourth century); Stud. Pal XX 75 ii.9 (c. 340);* CPR XVIIA 
32.7 (340); SB XVI 12826.8 (340); $B XVIII 13147.22 (340/41). 





‘Timonthis (10.155) 

Status: edyene Topdvdiewe 

Toparchy: Horrepérny Hous 

Pagus: 11 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 297-98, 

‘Additional references: P. Herm. Land!. Anh. Ul iii,100, 112 (fourth century); CPR IX 73.1 
(first half seventh century); CPR VIII 85.16 (seventh/eighth century), 


Tlethmis (6.94) 

Status: adune Tiduewe 

Toparchy: Harp Sw 

Pagus: 9 

Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 302-303. 

Additional references: CPR IX 54,7 (sixth century); P. Rain. Cent. 78 1.4 (Ist half sixth 
century); P. Warzh. 19.7, 9 (6522); CPR VIII 85,9 (seventh/eighth century); CPR IX 
74.5 (seventh/eighth century). 








Toenorsis (17,273) 
Status: xSune Toeriporae 
Toparchy: unknown. 
Pagus: 13 

Otherwise unattested. 


Tow (11.173) 
Status: dune Tood 
Toparchy: unknown 
Pagus: 11 

Otherwise unattested, 


Manet atarse F; Mich, nw 4725 (4255 P. Mich. nv 485.7 421728) (th pb 
ithe in Gago and an Minne, 199) 








Toow Pasko (18,299) 
Status: xspme Tooi Hlaxexsi 
parchy: Txcas 
Pagus: 14 
Bibliography: Drew-Bear, 305-306, 








‘vised reading in Worp 1976, 35, 
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